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Due following general pattern of 
educational opportunities and provi- 
sions is offered as a series of tenta- 
tive goals for postwar public school- 
ing in the United States of America. 
This report has been prepared in the 
light of recommendations found in 
hundreds of professional books, bul- 
letins, and magazine articles on the 
local, state, and national aspects of 
education. It is intended to reflect 
the soundest and most practical of 
current ideas. Early drafts were sub- 
mitted for criticism to many educa- 
tional leaders, both lay and profes- 
sional, and revisions were made in 
the light of their replies. 

While the resulting consensus can- 
not be expected to receive universal 
approval, it probably will be accept- 
able to most educators. An attempt 
has been made to outline a moder- 
ately progressive educational pattern 
which probably can and should be 
made fully effective within the next 
decade or two. In presenting this 
pattern the Research Division recog- 
nizes that there must be many local 
and state adaptations of the pro- 
posals which are set forth here in 
brief, categorical style. 

STATE ACTION 
1. Set up machinery to assure 
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PROPOSALS FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION IN POSTWAR 
AMERICA 
In the NEA Research Bulletin 





the selection of a competent, civic- 
minded state board of education. 
Provide this board with adequate 
funds and make it responsible for 
(a) selecting and appointing a pro- 
fessionally qualified chief state school 
officer; (b) developing, through the 
chief state school officer, a well-bal- 
anced state department of education 
with a trained professional staff; 
(c) determining, within the frame- 
work of state law, the state’s basic 
policies for all types and levels of 
schooling, including vocational edu- 
cation, higher education, and adult 
education; and (d) controlling the 
administration of these policies 
through the state department of edu- 
cation. 

2. Designate or create a single 
state agency to administer the fed- 
eral-state program of training and 
guidance for nondisabled war vet- 
erans and released civilian workers. 
Designate the state board or depart- 
ment of education for this purpose 
if its organization and functions 
approximate those outlined above or 
if they can readily be changed to 
embrace all aspects of the contem- 
plated program. Otherwise appoint 
a special commission or council 
representing all agencies concerned 
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with the program, and let the state 
board or department of education 
perform appropriate duties under the 
general direction and control of the 
special commission or council. In 
any event, make sure that private 
educational institutions receive an 
adequate hearing with respect to 
their proper place in the program. 

3. Make a thorough survey of 
local school administrative units in 
the state to ascertain the need for 
reorganization of such units. De- 
velop regulations governing the re- 
organization of local units. Require 
local units to submit any proposed 
reorganization plan to the state de- 
partment of education for approval. 

4. Remove the county superin- 
tendency from the list of offices 
filled by popular election. Require 
that county and other local super- 
intendents of schools (or similar 
officers) be appointed by their re- 
spective boards of education and 
that their qualifications meet high 
personal and professional standards. 

5. Repeal laws requiring school 
instruction in specific subjects as 
such. Enact a general statute out- 
lining sound curriculum principles 
and the types of school experience 
to be provided for pupils at each 
major level of development. 

6. Make the state department of 
education responsible for organizing 
(a) a division of curriculum plan- 
ning to stimulate and guide curri- 
culum revision as needed in the 


schools of the state, (4) a division 
specializing in guidance procedures 
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and materials to assist local school 


systems in establishing or improv- 


ing their pupil guidance programs, | 


(c) a division of records and re- 
search to carry on a continuing ap- 
praisal of education in the state, and 
(d) other divisions as needed to 
operate a comprehensive state school 
program effectively. 

7. Gradually, over a 
number of years, extend the period 


of compulsory school attendance (or 


required educational experience un- 
der supervision of the school) to in- 


clude ages 6 through 17. Permit and 
encourage local school systems tof 
provide suitable school opportuni- 
ties for individuals above and below) 


the compulsory age limits. 


8. Extend to at least 200 days the} 
annual period during which persons§ 
of compulsory school age must af 


tend school or engage in educe 


tional activities under supervision of 
the school. 


9. Give every educable person, irf 


respective of his race, color, or creed, 
the right to attend publicly sup 
ported educational institutions with 
out the payment of tuition as long 
as he and society seem likely t 
benefit from such attendance. For 
bid the exclusion of any person from 
a publicly supported school or co: 
lege merely because he has not had 
a certain specific pattern of previou! 
school experience or a certain period 
of previous school attendance. 

10. Establish state secondary 
schools for vocational training i 
any large sections of the state whic 
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are not likely to be served adequate- 
ly by the vocational education facili- 
ties of local administrative units. 

11. Require that the supplemen- 
tary education of persons employed 
on state or federal public works be 
administered entirely by local or 
state school authorities. Establish 
state facilities for the education of 
such persons if local schools are not 
available or adequate for the task. 

12. Eliminate statewide adoptions 
of schoo] textbooks and other equip- 
ment. Establish state minimum 
standards for, and approved lists 
of, certain types of school equip- 
ment, but leave the selection of spe- 
cific items to each local administra- 
tive district. 

13. Provide a state service for the 
loan of films, pictures, library books, 
museum exhibits, and other teaching 
aids to small rural schools which 
cannot otherwise obtain adequate 
collections of such materials. 

14. Unify and improve the state’s 
provisions for recruiting, training, 
licensing, and placing school em- 
ployees, professional and nonprofes- 
sional. Carry on a continuing study 
of demand and supply in each field 
of school service. Raise gradually, 
over a period of years, the standards 
for admission to each branch of the 
educational profession. 

15. Establish a suitable statewide 
minimum salary for qualified pro- 
fessional personnel in the schools. 
Require the progressive attainment 
of this minimum salary for all pro- 
fessional employees in the state as 
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rapidly as the standards of admis- 
sion to the profession can be raised 
to the desired level. 

16. Exercise more and better con- 
trol over the contractual relation- 
ships between schoolboards and 
their employees. Make it illegal to 
place contractual restrictions on em- 
ployees with respect to matters not 
necessarily related to vocational com- 
petence. Prohibit the dismissal of 
any employee after a successful pro- 
bationary period except when such 
dismissal would be clearly to the 
advantage of pupils or of the school 
system as a whole. Give an em- 
ployee being considered for dismis- 
sal the right to a hearing before a 
group of competent and unbiased 
persons. 

17. Establish a suitable retire- 
ment system for the public educa- 
tion personnel or for all public em- 
ployees in the state. Operate the 
system so as to provide for each 
eligible retired employee an allow- 
ance at least one-half as large as the 
average annual salary which he re- 
ceived during his last five or ten 
years of active service. 

18. Give state financial aid to lo- 
cal public-school administrative units 
to help support a minimum accept- 
able program of education for the 
state, including the provision of 


adequate school buildings and equip- 


ment. Distribute such aid in direct 
proportion to local educational needs 
and in inverse proportion to local 
taxpaying ability. Establish, as con- 
ditions for the receipt of state aid, a 
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minimum local tax rate (based on 
statewide uniform property assess- 
ments) and minimum requirements 
with respect to local school organi- 
zation and administration. 

19. Give state financial aid to 
local public welfare agencies to help 
purchase adequate food, clothing, 
medical care, and other essentials for 
able young people who could not 
otherwise continue their regular 
schooling or obtain necessary occu- 
pational retraining. 

20. Revise the tax laws as neces- 
sary to develop a comprehensive, 
well-balanced plan of taxation for 
the state and its political subdivi- 
sions. Eliminate constitutional or 
legal provisions which limit local tax 
rates. Establish a statewide, uniform 
system of property assessments and 
otherwise help to improve adminis- 
tration of the property tax. 

LOCAL ACTION 

1. Cooperate with neighboring 
districts and with the state depart- 
ment of education in accomplishing 
needed reorganization of local school 
administrative units. 

2. Reorganize unsatisfactory units 
of school attendance. Eliminate as 
far as practicable those buildings 
that are too small, too old, or too 
poorly planned to permit a rich, 
varied, and healthful school exper- 
ience at reasonable cost. Provide 
transportation to and from school 
as needed for pupils and school em- 
ployees if private facilities are not 
available or cannot be used satisfac- 
torily for this purpose. 
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3. Improve the design and con- 
struction of new school buildings. 
Make buildings and grounds suitable 
for use by the entire community. 

4. Increase greatly the amount, 
variety, and quality of instructional 
equipment, including books, maga- 


zines, audio-visual aids, and the 
tools and materials of the arts and 
crafts. Make all such equipment 
available as needed to pupils and 
staff members without charge. 

5. Revise and extend the school 
curriculum in the light of present 
scientific knowledge and social needs. 
Include suitable experiences as need- 
ed for very young children, older 
youth, and adults. 

6. Establish a definite program of 
educational, vocational, and personal 
guidance in the schools. Provide for 
the services of various guidance 
specialists as necessary and feasible 
in the local situation. 


7. Arrange, if necessary, to cof 


operate with neighboring commu 
nities in providing certain special- 
ized services of instruction, superv- 
sion, or guidance. 

8. Organize the school program 
so as to utilize outside work exper 
ience, camping, and travel as may 
be needed in the all-round develop 
ment of individuals. 

9. Extend the regular day-schod 
term to at least 200 days (preferably 
225 days if local conditions ar 
favorable), including time spent it 
outside work experience, camping, 
or travel under school auspices. 
10. Provide, for pupils who need 
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them, suitable meals during the 
school day and adequate supervision 
of pupil activities before and after 
school each day. 

11. Abolish rigid, uniform stand- 
ards of grade placement for pupils. 
Institute a reasonably flexible plan 
in which each pupil is grouped ac- 
cording to his all-round needs. Hold 
each individual to a standard of 
achievement that is suitable for Aim. 

12. Develop more valid require- 
ments for admission to elective 
school programs. Base entrance 
standards on such factors as the in- 
dividual’s mental ability, social ma- 
turity, specific aptitudes, attitudes, 
knowledge, and skills, without ref- 
erence to his race, color, economic 
status, or the amount and character 
of his previous school experience. 

13. Arrange for the schools to co- 
operate with other responsible edu- 
cational and recreational agencies in 
the community. Make the school 
building and grounds available un- 
der proper regulations for a variety 
of leisure-time activities involving 
persons of all ages. 

14. Encourage the development 
of higher standards for the selection 
of local schoolboard members. Help 
board members to become better in- 
formed concerning their official re- 
sponsibilities and duties. 

15. Establish a thoroughgoing 
merit system for the selection and 
promotion of school employees of 
all types. 

16. Raise standards for the ap- 
pointment of new school personnel. 
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Provide, with the help of other 
agencies, a definite program to stim- 
ulate and guide further growth on 
the part of all school employees in 
service. 

17. Employ enough personnel of 
each type so that each staff member 
can be given a reasonable working 
load. Increase substantially the num- 
ber of qualified persons employed 
in teaching, counseling, and library 
service, as well as the number em- 
ployed in the supervision of these 
services. 

18. Reduce class size as rapidly 
as possible to 25 or 30 pupils in 
most teaching fields at the primary, 
intermediate, and lower secondary- 
school levels. 

19. Improve local provisions for 
the economic welfare and security 
of all school employees. Adopt new 
salary scales in line with the higher 
qualifications for service and the 
longer school year to be required. 
Provide more liberal regulations 
governing necessary or desirable 
leaves of absence. Follow the policy 
of retaining employees in service in- 
definitely after a successful proba- 
tionary period unless a dismissal 
would be clearly to the advantage 
of pupils or of the school system as 
a whole. Give each employee being 
considered for dismissal the oppor- 
tunity to have a hearing before a 
group of competent and impartial 
persons. 

20. Improve local administration 
of the property tax. Increase the 
local school tax rate to at least the 
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level required to finance a mini- 
mum acceptable program of school- 
ing with the aid of funds received 
from the state and the federal gov- 
ernment. 

21. Establish a continuing pro- 
gram of research and appraisal cov- 
ering all activities of the school 
system and utilizing the best avail- 
able methods of measurement as 
well as comprehensive and accurate 
school records. 

FEDERAL ACTION 

1. Make the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation an independent federal agency 
under the general direction and con- 
trol of a national lay board of edu- 
cation. Have this national board of 
education appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with approval by the Senate, 
in such a way as to secure a high 
level of competence and minimize 
the danger of partisan political in- 
fluence in Office of Education ac- 
tivities. Authorize the national board 
to appoint the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education and let it determine, 
within the framework of federal 
law, the basic policies and plans 
which the Commissioner is to ad- 
minister as head of the Office of 
- Education. 

2. Strengthen the Office of Edu- 
cation further with additional funds 
and personnel. Gradually make it 
the one federal agency having direct 
contacts with state and local school 
systems. Let the Office of Education 
administer the distribution of all 


federal money appropriated for state 
and local school purposes. 
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3. Establish a coordinating coun- 
cil of all federal agencies having 
educational activities, with the UV. S. 
Commissioner of Education as chair- 
man. Let this council undertake to 
harmonize the educational activities 
of the several agencies and prevent 
unnecessary duplication of effort 
among them. 

4. Let special needs for schooling 
be cared for, as a rule, by state and 
local educational institutions. Re- 
frain from establishing federal 
schools or classes except as they are 
necessary for children and youth on 
remote federal properties or reserva- 
tions, for persons in training for 
various branches of the federal serv- 
ice, and for the development of a 
national university. 

5. Invite the chief state school 
officers and other educational lead- 
ers of the several states to meet an- 
nually or oftener with the U. S. 


Office of Education staff to discuss 


problems of mutual concern. 

6. Arrange to carry on all fed- 
eral business with the educational 
institutions of each state through, or 
by agreement with, the central state 
agency having jurisdiction—prefer- 


‘ably an all-inclusive state board or 


department of education. 

7. Provide financial aid for pub 
lic education in general on an equali- 
zation basis, without any federal 
control of the school curriculum and 
with only the barest minimum of 
federal regulations to insure hones 
and impartial state administration 
of the funds. As the amount of such 
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aid is increased, gradually eliminate 
federal grants of money to the states 
for specific school purposes. During 
the early postwar period, however, 
provide funds for school building 
construction as part of a federally 
supported program of public works. 

8. Provide federal funds through 
state welfare agencies to help the 
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states and local communities keep 
economically handicapped persons 
in school as long as may be indi- 
vidually and socially desirable. 

9. Provide federal funds through 
the appropriate state educational 
agencies for necessary training and 
guidance of nondisabled war vet- 
erans and released civilian workers. 


Reported from the National Education Asso- 
ciation Research Bulletin, XXII (April, 1944), 
75-78. 
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Current Quotations: 


Dean Crarence H. Faust, University of Chicago: “One of 
the most interesting discoveries we made at the University 
of Chicago about the men sent to us for (military) training 
was that at least 40 percent of them had not planned to go 
to college as civilians, either because of lack of money or 
interest. They unquestionably had the ability to profit 
from college training. This lesson of the tragic waste of 
peacetime education is one of the most important, if not the 
most important, lesson of the AST Program. It is a lesson 
no soundly democratic program for postwar education can 


afford to overlook.” 


Epwarp Bernays, public relations “counselor”: 


“One sel- 


dom sees a classroom teacher on the dais at public functions, 
an unfortunate omission. Teachers are seldom on letter- 
heads of societies working in the public interest. Why have 
teachers not been asked more often to help direct activities 
by participation on boards of directors of social-welfare com- 
mittees and on other groups concerned with public affairs? 
These are little things, but as society functions today, they 


are evidential and should no longer be neglected.” 





FRESH EVIDENCE ON AN OLD PROBLEM 





Goopwin WaATson 


In Child Study 


= DOZEN years ago some of 
us carried out a study of children 
who grew up in homes with strict 
discipline, and compared them with 
a like group from more indulgent 
homes. The differences between 
these strictly brought up children 
and the more pampered ones were 
consistently in one direction. The 
harsher homes produced more 
worried and unhappy children, 
more arguing back and defiance 
toward parents, more quarreling 
with companions, more sex curi- 
osity, more stealing, more day- 
dreaming, and later, more broken 
engagements. Since that time, so 
far as I have been able to discover, 
no psychological study has contra- 
dicted this dismaying estimate that 
laying down the law hard at home 
is a pretty good way to produce 
soft and maladjusted children. 
Yet, sometime between the mid- 
dle of 1939 and the end of 1941, 
many of us began to reconsider the 
educational, personal, and _ social 
procedures by which we were liv- 
“ing in the light of the life and death 
struggle which would involve our 
nation and would involve the young 
people who had been growing up 
under our tutelage. Have we per- 
haps anticipated too easy a life for 
our young people? Have we tough- 
ened them enough for the kind 
of ordeal that many of them are 
now facing in distant parts of the 
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earth, and with which all of them 
are going to contend in one way or 
another at home as well as abroad? 
I don’t think that it is any necessary 
reflection on the steadfast goals and 
determinations of teachers that we 
at least have opened our minds to 
these questions. 

Of course, it is quite true that 
a number of the queries which are 
being raised today and that get on 
the front pages of the papers and 
magazines are being raised by peo- 
ple who were not converted by the 
wartime situation. They never did 
like modern methods of dealing 
with children. Some of them never 
liked children, and they liked to 
see the brats kept in their place. 
These pepole don’t lie modern 
methods at home or in school, and 
the war, of course, has given them 
a talking point. But I think that 
doesn’t free us from the necessity to 
examine again the fate that brought 
us together in such organizations as 
the Progressive Education Associa 
tion and the Child Study Associa- 
tion to see whether we need to add 
something to our concept or modify 
it in some way. 

One of the first things that we will 
find when we start this re-examine 
tion is that the psychological re 
search done during the past decade 
does not challenge the assumptions 
on which we have been working. 
The people, then, who would today 
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carry us back to some other concept 
than that which has been repre- 
sented by the tradition of this As- 
sociation—are they perhaps speak- 
ing of experiences originating pri- 
marily in the Army and under con- 
ditions of military life? Conditions 
in the Army are very different from 
those of homes and schools pre- 
paring young people for civilian 
life. Military training has a tradi- 
tion of unquestioning obedience. 
Drill is necessary to make people 
disregard their own values, prefer- 
ence, comfort, even the saving of 
their own lives. Yet I think an ex- 
amination of our Army and Navy, 
Marine, and Air Corps groups today 
produces a surprising number of 
instances in which their discipline, 
too, has moved a long way in the 
direction of the principles repre- 
sented by the democratic idea. 
Major General Ulio, in “What It 
Takes to Be an Officer,” writes, 
“I cannot overemphasize the im- 
portance of using persuasion rather 
than coercion in leading modern 
civilian armies. We see to it that 
our leaders explain reasons for or- 
ders, as they give them.” Of a suc- 
cessful company commander he 
says, “He has a mild voice and 
gentle manners.” That’s your tough 
Army! Indeed, I wonder whether 
the standards for the selection of 
teachers are as humane as those 
which are apparently set forth by the 
Adjutant General’s office for the 
selection of officers. Note for ex- 
ample: “In our Officer Candidate 
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Schools we have rejected more than 
one student because he wasn’t con- 
siderate. He might have been bright 
and scrappy and forceful, but if 
he bullied, cheated, ridiculed, or 
betrayed any other basically un- 
social trait, we let him go.” 

We are talking primarily about 
disciplines, but I can’t forbear to 
touch briefly on methods of teach- 
ing and learning to which we have 
long been devoted. “You might 
have him learn by doing” says the 
Quartermaster’s Manual, in suggest- 
ing how you are going to go about 
to teach a man the practices that 
are for him important. Don Horton, 
writing in Collier’s on flying in- 
struction says, “Every student is an 
individual problem. ‘Know your 
student’ is an axiom next in im- 
portance to know your plane. Some 
instructors have every cadet write 
a 2000 word biography of himself.” 
Where have I heard of that ap- 
proach before to individual differ- 
ences, to understanding the whole 
personality, in order to do what? 
To teach him how to handle the 
mechanical operations of a plane. 
What in the world does the bio- 
graphy have to do with it? This 
Army says it is fundamental, and 
you won’t get anywhere unless you 
understand the unique character- 
istics of the individual. 

When the Army teaches lan- 
guages in short order, they don’t 
use the grammar that some people 
have thought represented the dis- 
ciplined approach. When they teach 
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how to bake bread they go out into 
field conditions and give the man 
a project of what he is going to do 
when he is short on various sup- 
plies and has to make the best of it 
and struggle through and find his 
way. When they teach the illiterates 
to read, they read to learn; they 
don’t learn to read. When they are 
trying to avoid entanglements or 
discover booby traps, or whatever 
else it is, what we see in operation 
is an activity program on a tremen- 
dous, on a colossal scale. 

I do not believe that any careful 
examination of the most success- 
ful procedures within the Army and 
Navy themselves will demonstrate 
that in spite of the various very great 
differences in the task they assume 
from the task which we assumed 
in ordinary life, you will find any 
fundamental difference in their psy- 
chology of the individual and of the 
way in which he learns to be able 
to carry out the responsibilities to 
which he is assigned. 

Surveying the evidence of psy- 
chology and the studies which have 
been made, the evidence from ex- 
perimental education and group 
work, and the experiences that have 
been accumulating there, surveying 
even the experience in the Army 
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and Navy in their training program, 
we have very little to make us 
believe that it is necessary to aban- 
don any of the democratic ideals 
of procedure in the development of 
the individual and the warm human 
relations which we have come to 
believe are fundamental. It may 
be that we, as parents and as teach- 
ers, need to recognize the tough as- 
signment which we, with the chil- 
dren, are undertaking. It is true that 
it isn’t as easy a world as it looked 
in 1929. All the problems which 
have already presented themselves 
should be a sufficient challenge to 
keep us from sitting back and tak- 
ing life easy, feeling that an arm- 
chair existence is good enough 
for us. Maybe there is some tough- 
ening up that has to be done in terms 
of our own steeling of spirit to be 
adequate to the tasks of this gen- 
eration, but it doesn’t require 4 


harsher relationship with children; J 
quite the contrary, I think. If it is} 


true that the tasks of the war and 
the even greater tasks of the peace 
are going to make tremendous de. 
mands on us, the more need is there 
for mutual understanding, for gem 
uine warmth of human relationships 
and for effective cooperation among 
all people. 


Goodwin Watson is Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Re- 

ported from Child Study, XXI (Summer, 
1944), 99-101, 119. 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’S RESPONSIBILITY 


FOR EDUCATION 


GeorceE F. Zoox 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


a me remind you of a well- 


known fact, namely, that among 
the powers delegated to the federal 
government in the Constitution, 
there is no mention of the word 
“education.” Furthermore, accord- 
ing to that illustrious document 
“the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution 
. are reserved to the states re- 
spectively, or to the people.” Specifi- 
cally these provisions in our Con- 
stitution mean that the control and 
administration of education in the 
United States, according to our 
basic law, is reserved to the states 
and to the people, a theory which 
is therefore supposed to be deeply 
imbedded in our minds and hearts. 
There are, however, other provi- 
sions of the Constitution which 
have an important bearing on the 
responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment in the field of education. 
There is the general welfare clause: 
“The Congress shall have power to 
... provide for the general welfare 
of the United States.” One should 
give extended consideration to the 
implication of this clause, because 
as matters are now developing, it 
is the legal basis for innumerable 
actions now being developed by 
the federal government in various 
areas which administratively belong 
wholly or in large part to the 
several states in the Union. There 


is the 16th amendment, adopted 
in 1913, which gave Congress the 
“power to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes from whatever source de- 
rived, without apportionment among 
the several states, and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration.” 
It can scarcely be wondered at that 
the various states have been implor- 
ing, sometimes demanding, that 
some portion of the tremendous 
sums which the federal govern- 
ment now raises through the in- 
come tax be returned to them in 
order the more effectively to enable 
them to carry on their recognized 
functions, including education. In 
fact, in the very next year, 1914, 
the Congress passed the first of a 
long succession of laws, the Ex- 
tension Act in Agriculture and 
Home Economics, turning back to 
the states large sums of money. 
Three years later came the Smith- 
Hughes Act for the support of 
vocational education. So long as the 
income tax holds such a primary 
place in our entire taxation system, 
thera will be continued demand for 
a readjustment of the situation 
within the states, or the states will 
gradually lose their functions to the 
federal government, which alone 
can support them effectively. 
There are other powers conferred 
by the Constitution on the federal 
government which have necessary 
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and important educational implica- 
tions. The United States govern- 
ment has a right to establish and 
maintain a U. S. Military Academy 
and a U. S. Naval. Academy. It 
has the right to pass a law, as it 
did in 1862, requiring that military 
service and tactics be offered at 
land-grant colleges; to establish and 
maintain a system of training for 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps 
in colleges and universities, as it 
did in 1920. It has the right to es- 
tablish and maintain an Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program—and I 
might add, parenthetically, the right 
to change its mind rather frequently 
about the program—and a naval 
training program in the colleges, 
as it has done during the past two 
years. It has the right to establish 
and maintain vocational programs 
in schools and colleges, as it is 
doing during the war for the 
training of workers for war in- 
dustries, no matter how much 
these programs may interfere with 
what may be called normal activ- 
ities of the schools and colleges. 
Tremendous changes in our national 
. and social life have all had the effect 
of increasing the responsibility of 
the federal government in a num- 
ber of realms, and most of these 
have had a tendency to strengthen 
the relative position of the federal 
government. 

We must inevitably come to the 
conclusion that any subject so in- 
evitably bound up in the general 
welfare of the people as is educa- 
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tion is a common responsibility of 
the federal government on the one 
hand and of the state and local gov- 
ernments on the other. I see no rea- 
son why in view of the importance of 
this responsibility and of the rapidity 
of economic and social developments 
in recent years we should be be- 
hind the British in seeking earnestly 
and at once, as they are now doing, 
a national policy in education. | 
propose, therefore, a simple formula 
for cooperation between the types 
of government so vitally interested 
in the effectiveness of the educational 
program: Let the federal govern- 
ment help to support education ac- 
cording to the needs of the people 
within the respective states; let the 
several states and localities support 
education to the extent of their 
ability and control and administer 
education as they see fit. I believe 
that this formula is what the people 
of this country have gradually ar- 
rived at as a result of the discussion 
which has taken place on the subject 
of federal aid to education in the 
United States during the past 30 
years. 

There is, however, considerable 
apprehension lest federal aid for 
education will be accompanied by 
federal control—and well there may 
be. 

Already Congress has passed bills 
containing certain federal controls. 
It seems to me that all of these com 
trols, the requirement for the equ 
table distribution of funds between 
whites and Negroes, the location 
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of types of work at particular insti- 
tutions within a state, the approval 
of state plans, the required match- 
ing of funds, the use of federal funds 
only in publicly controlled institu- 
tions, and the power of a federal 
administrator “to prescribe and pro- 
vide suitable training” for disabled 
veterans, which may seem to be 
in the interests of the general wel- 
fare, are on the other hand invasions 
of the reserved power of the states 
to control and administer 
tion and that until and unless an 
amendment to the Constitution 
which gives the control and ad- 
ministration of education to the 
federal government—an amendment 
I see no likelihood of being adopted 
in the early future—the best method 
of cooperation between the federal 
government and the states is for the 
former to support 
whatever extent is necessary and 
for the latter to support it to the 
extent of its ability and to control 
and administer it. Parenthetically, 
I wish to call attention to the fact 
that many, if not most, of the con- 
trols now present in federal legis- 
lation having to do with education 
have been sponsored by particular 
groups of educators, doubtless with 
the best intention in mind, but 
nevertheless with the effect of freez- 
ing the situation. 

The federal government has three 
types of responsibilities in educa- 
tion: (1) Information, research, 
and leadership. This responsibility 
was envisaged in the law of 1867 


education to 
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educa- 


creating what is now called the U. S. 
Office of Education—a_responsibil- 
ity which, so far as I know, has 
never been seriously called into 
question, but which to date the 
Office has never been able to perform 
as effectively as we should like on 
account of the lack of appropriations. 
(2) Conduct of educational acti- 
vities incident to the successful 
administration of federal responsi- 
bility such as the education and 
training of men and women for 
national defense and the education 
of Indians and other persons living 
on federal reservations. (3) Par- 
tial responsibility for the support 
of education within the states. 

In the very nature of the case, 
the administration of these educa- 
tional responsibilities at the federal 
level cannot all be concentrated in 
one office. No one would think of 
separating the administration of the 
academies at Annapolis and West 
Point from the Navy and the Army. 
The education of the Indian is an 
integral part of the administration 
of the Indians. The responsibility 
for educational programs in the 
camps of the War Relocation Au- 
thority could not be turned over to 
the states; nor in my opinion 
shared with the U. S. Office of 
Education. Less clearly justified, 
but probably safely imbedded in 
the Department of Agriculture, is 
the program of extension work in 
agriculture and home economics. 
Other divisions of the government 
which carry on educational programs 
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as important aspects of some larger 
inclusive responsibility have usually 
refused to surrender their particular 
educational responsibilities to an- 
other federal agency operating 
wholly within the field of education. 

It is therefore exceedingly difficult 
to find a principle of federal coopera- 
tion in education matters to which 
all will agree. Let me try my hand 
at such a definition: (a) All edu- 
cational activities which are incident 
to the successful administration of 
a division of the federal government 
and which cannot equally well be 
carried on by the regular educa- 
tional system in the states should 
be supported by the federal gov- 
ernment and administered by the 
respective divisions of government 
responsible for the major activity. 
Examples are the military acade- 
mies, the Indian Service, and the 
War Relocation Authority. (4) All 
educational activities incident to 
the effective administration of a 
division of the federal government 
which can be and are carried on by 
the regular educational system 
should be supported by the federal 
government and administered with 
the advice and cooperation of the 
U. S. Office of Education, through 
the constituted state and local au- 
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in education. 


thorities In certain 
instances the program could doubt- 
less better be administered by the 
U. S. Office of Education with the 
advice of the division concerned. 
Examples of arrangements in these 
two categories are: the Treasury 
Department’s thrift campaign; the 
lunch program of the Department 
of Agriculture; the nursery school 
program; the O.P.A. program in 
the schools; and others almost too 
numerous to mention. These ar- 
rangements would doubtless entail 
many bilateral agreements between 
the U. S. Office of Education and 
other federal agencies. 


Something more than these ar- 
rangements are necessary. The Na- § 


tional Advisory Committee, in 1931, 
and the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, in 1938, recommended meet- 
ings of representatives of the edu- 
cational services of the various fed- 


eral agencies in general, and in § 


special interdepartmental confer- 
ences, to consider their problems. 
I am convinced that a_ national 
council of representatives from the 
various governmental divisions con- 
cerned with education could irca 
out many of the difficulties confront- 
ing the administration of education 
at the federal level. 


George F. Zook is President of the American 
Council on Education and former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. Reported from 
the 


Harvard Educational Review, 
(May, 1944), 173-81. 
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SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
K. O. Broapy 
In Education for Victory 


_" UPERVISED correspondence 
study has long been used as a means 
of making available to high-school 
pupils subjects that could not read- 
ily be offered by the regular class 
method. Today this technique dem- 
onstrates its usefulness by success- 
fully meeting wartime needs. 

Speeding Up the Program.—One 
example is the young man who 
wanted to volunteer for the Navy, 
but who wished to earn his high- 
school diploma before he left. He 
gained both of his objectives by tak- 
ing courses covered in the last se- 
mester by correspondence during the 
summer, fall term, and vacation 
periods, under the supervision of a 
member of the local school faculty. 

Studying While Working.—This 
plan to provide study on a part-time 
basis has been found applicable in 
the case of boys and girls working 
part time on farms, in factories, 
shops, or offices. It is, in fact, only a 
slight modification of the coopera- 
tive trade-training program, but it 
is feasible in both small and large 
schools. If used on a wider scale, it 
could bring many thousands of 
boys and girls back into high schools 
who, as matters now stand, are 
likely never to take up their educa- 
tion again. 

Offering New Subjects—A boy 
needing radio, preflight aeronautics, 
auto mechanics, or any other of the 


preinduction courses has been able 
to begin a study of these subjects 
even though no regular classes in 
these had been established in his 
local high school. Others, wishing 
to take advanced mathematics and 
advanced science, found that they 
could best do so through supervised 
correspondence study. In some cases 
it was not so much the unavailability 
of a teacher as it was the inadvisabil- 
ity of establishing a class for the few 
who needed the special training that 
made supervised correspondence 
study desirable. 

Upgrading and Rehabilitation.— 
There are young men and women 
employed full time who are taking 
by means of supervised correspond- 
ence study one or more high-school 
courses prerequisite to advancement 
in their present work or to entrance 
to some new field. With men re- 
turning from military to civilian 
life—some with physical disabilities 
—desirous of finding suitable, more 
interesting, or more remunerative 
types of work than they left, a new 
need for this type of high-school 
study is already apparent. School 
administrators, willing to permit 
that less formal affiliation with 
school life which supervised cor- 
respondence instruction makes pos- 
sible, will render such men signifi- 
cant service. With correspondence 
instruction, the education needed 
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can be provided near home; it can 
be adapted to communities of all 
sizes and types as well as to every 
kind of student need. 

Ameliorating the Teacher Short- 
age.—lIt is difficult enough for small 
schools to obtain teachers at all. 
Many of them, happily, are able 
through supervised correspondence 
courses to continue to make avail- 
able the high-school subjects for 
which they do not have qualified 
instructors. 

Helping the Isolated Pupil.—Peo- 
ple who live in cities where the pop- 
ulation is swollen with war workers 
may find it hard to realize that this 
shift in population has meant a 
serious depletion of the population 
of many small towns and rural areas. 
Many a village or rural community 
which previous to the war was just 
large enough to maintain a school 
now finds itself with so few pupils 
that an organized school cannot be 
held. The Montana State Corre- 
spondence School has carried on a 
successful program of supervised cor- 
respondence study in_ informal 
groups and in homes for grade- 
school children in one of its northern- 
most counties, and North Dakota 
has taken care of the needs of grade- 
school children ready for high school 
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by carrying on correspondence in- 
struction on the high-school level 
at the nearest rural school. Just 
how widely the United States should 
use correspondence instruction for 
this purpose is at this time not al- 
together clear. Much depends on 
whether present population trends 
continue or whether they are re- 
versed when the war is over. But 
it seems evident that it is much bet- 
ter at this time to experiment with 
this form of instruction than to 
let isolated youth grow to maturity 
without an education. 

Looking into the Future.—Super- 
vised correspondence study is not 
primarily a wartime measure. It 
is a means of introducing the ele- 
ments of flexibility and enrichment 
into the program of almost any 
high school at any time. It can read- 
ily be seen that, with some modif- 
cation, most ot the _ illustrations 
drawn from wartime situations have 
equal significance for the days of 
peace and reconstruction that are 


ahead. The problem of realistically § 


gearing high-school programs to the 
needs and capacities of individual 
pupils has been thus far unsolved; 
controlled experiments with corte 
spondence study may hold the 
answer. 


K. O. Broady is Director of the Extension 

Division, University of Nebraska. Reported 

from Education for Victory, I/II (July 20, 
1944), 9-10. 
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EDUCATION IN CHINA TODAY 


C. O. Arnot, SeveRtn K. Turosiensk1, AND TuNG YUEN FoNnc 


In U. S. Office of Education Leaflet No. 69 


: great Chinese philosopher, 
Confucius, often dwelt on the im- 
portance and indeed the necessity 
of popular education, placing it 
next after mere physical sustenance 
for the people. This is illustrated 
in the following quotation: 

When the Master was traveling 
to Wei, Jan Yu drove him. “What 
a numerous population,” remarked 
the Master. “The people having 
grown so numerous, what next 
should be done for them?” asked 
Jan Yu. “Enrich them,” was the 
reply. “And when you have en- 
riched them, what next should be 
done?” he asked. “Educate them,” 
was the answer. 

Despite unique handicaps occa- 
sioned by an invasion of her best 
developed educational centers dur- 
ing the present war, China is today 
demonstrating an unshakable con- 
fidence in public education. Her re- 
spect and concern for education are 
age-old, but never in her educa- 
tional history has she made a more 
heroic effort to achieve a maximally 
wide distribution of educational 
opportunities for all. 

The conditions under which Chi- 
nese schools from the elementary 
to the university level are “carry- 
ing on” in wartime China are al- 
most unbelievable to the American. 
Because of frequent moving, occa- 
sioned by bombings, fire, and _re- 
treat, most of the materials of in- 


struction, such as books and expe- 
rimental equipment, have been de- 
stroyed. The teachers must there- 
fore improvise learning activities, 
and in so doing rely in consider- 
able measure on life, rather than 
book experience as mediums of in- 
struction. There are compensations 
which will grow out of this en- 
forced search for meaningful learn- 
ing activities, but the context out 
of which they grow is hardly con- 
ducive toward the best creative ef- 
fort. Classes are frequently held in 
scarred buildings, temples, or even 
out of doors. Students are, as a rule, 
inadequately nourished and clothed, 
thus further complicating the prob- 
lem of instruction. The fight to live 
and learn despite these physical 
and mental handicaps continues un- 
abated in China today. 

The educational system of China 
has operated traditionally on the 
principle of developing leadership 
from the people. Since most schools 
were supported by the payment of 
tuition in local communities, a se- 
lective factor was present, but chil- 
dren were not excluded because of 
birth or social status of parents. 
Professional careers in government 
were accessible only by the way of 
competitive examinations. These 
were rigidly constructed and ad- 
ministered and were designed 
largely to determine the literary 
abilities of candidates. The oppor- 
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tunity. to compete was generally 
open to all, though abuses of this 
privilege did occur from time to 
time. The system has been funda- 
mentally altered in recent years, but 
the process of selecting government 
officials by examination continues 
to occupy an important place even 
today. Employment of the criterion 
of literary proficiency in the gov- 
ernment examination served to 
gain acceptance for the same cri- 
terion in Chinese education where 
it functioned until the traditional 
examination system was abrogated 
at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. 

Since 1928 a new educational 
system has been in process of or- 
ganization. It is based on princi- 
ples designed to meet the needs of 
modern China. These principles, 
as stated in the Shao Tang Pao; in 
July of 1938, are as follows: (1) 
equal development of mental, 
moral, and physical training; (2) 
incorporation of literary and mili- 
tary characters into one; (3) equal 
emphasis on agricultural and in- 
dustrial needs; (4) linking educa- 
tional aims with political aims; (5) 
closer coordination between home 
education and school education; (6) 
preserving Chinese classics by scien- 
tific methods; (7) more intensive 
study of natural science; (8) intro- 
ducing new ideas into social science; 
(9) equalizing development in all 
localities and popularizing mass edu- 
cation in line with social and home 
education. 
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Though the Constitution of the 
Republic of China has not become 


operative, due to the war, its pro- | 


nouncements are definite. In a sec. 
tion devoted to education, provi- 
sions are set forth for the imple. 
mentation of its own stated aim— 
“to develop a national spirit, to cul- 
tivate a national morality, to train 
the people for selfgovernment, and 
to increase their ability to earn a 
livelihood, and thereby to build up 
a sound and healthy body of citi- 
zens.” 

In 1935 the National Govern. 
ment of China launched a plan 
which was designed gradually t 
achieve universal school attendance 
for all children of elementary 
school age. Though thwarted by 
the difficulties of war, the enrol: 
ment of children in elementay 
schools continues to be stressed and 
according to the latest figures o 
the Ministry of Education ther 
were 22,424,884 pupils in 232,14 
schools in China in 1942. The typ 
ical elementary school in China o 
fers a six-year program. 

Secondary education in Chim 
includes normal, vocational, ané 
junior and senior middle schools 
These schools may be public a 
private, except for the norm 


schools, which are public. Until 
cently secondary schools had bees 
permitted to develop in areas whid 
were best able to support them. It 
recent years the Ministry of Ea 
cation has attempted to remedy thi 
situation, dividing provinces int 
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secondary school districts based on 
such criterions as population, trans- 


portation facilities, financial re- 
sources, and local culture status. 
This principle has become opera- 
tive in inland provinces such as 
Szechwan and Ningsia, which 
were off the beaten path, until the 
present war drove millions of peo- 
ple inland and caused these “re- 
mote” provinces to assume a new 
importance in the life of China. 
Recent statistics of the Ministry of 
Education list 2819 institutions of 
secondary education which include 
374 normal schools and 332 voca- 
tional schools. It is interesting to 
note that beginning with the sec- 
ondary schools English enters the 
curriculum and is second only to 
Chinese in the number of hours 
taught. In communities in which 
Mongolians, Moslems, or Tibetans 
form majority groups, the study of 
their respective languages is re- 
quired along with English and Chi- 
nese. 

The education of teachers is to- 
day confined to institutions which 
are controlled and supported by the 
government, either local or na- 
tional. Separate classes or schools 
are maintained for young men and 
young women. The types of schools 
range from those whose purpose it 
is to train teachers for work in the 
tural primary schools to the normal 
colleges and teachers colleges which 
train teaching personnel for the 
junior and middle schools as well 
as for normal schools. A recent re- 
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port states that there are nine na- 
tional normal colleges and five 
which are incorporated in national 
universities. 

Vocational education has had a 
long history in China though it has 
functioned traditionally not through 
the school, but through a system 
of apprenticeships. Some technical 
schools were established following 
1867 but it was not until the found- 
ing of the Chinese Republic in 1912 
that vocational education experi- 
enced a decided upward trend. The 
war has increased tremendously 
the demand for skilled workmen. 
While many trade schools were de- 
stroyed by the Japanese the Minis- 
try of Education took energetic 
measures to develop new schools. 
Free China was divided into three 
districts. In each of these at least 
one national technical college was 
established as a center for the devel- 
opment of technical education. Fac- 
tories, farms, and cooperatives 
were set up to provide direct expe- 
rience for students. Junior voca- 
tional schools under the direction 
of local educational authorities 
have been developed in interior cit- 
ies and these have been supple- 
mented by many short courses given 
in factories and business establish- 
ments. Meanwhile the training of 
engineers and other technicians by 
engineering and technical colleges 
has been greatly expanded. 

The effort to develop a larger de- 
gree of literacy in China is evi- 
denced in the program of the Chi- 
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nese elementary school. Universal 
education at this level is the ideal 
toward the realization of which 
China is striving. In the meantime, 
however, the adult population must 
likewise be afforded opportunity 
to develop a larger degree of liter- 
acy. To this end “people’s schools” 
have been established according to 
a five-year educational plan. The 
subjects for adults include reading 
and writing, good citizenship, de- 
velopment of selfcontrol, discussion 
of international affairs. Instruction 
is carried on through public read- 
ing centers, cinemas, broadcasts, 
traveling troupes, and libraries. In 
certain provinces the program has 
already entered its second year and 
more than 50 percent of the illiter- 
ate adults are now receiving some 
form of regular instruction. 
Higher educational institutions 
in China have suffered a crippling, 
though ‘not fatal blow. The colleges 
and universities had developed 
largely in the cities of the coast and 
Yangtze River valley. Since the 
Japanese plan of invasion pointed 
toward the systematic occupation 
of precisely these rich centers, 
buildings, libraries, and equipment 


have largely been wiped out. Of the 


The authors are all members of the Division 
of Comparative Education, U. S. Office of 
Reported from 


Education. 


108 colleges and universities in op 
eration in 1937 all but 12 have been 
forced to move their sites inland, 
Some have moved several times, 
But move they did, and despite this 
fact their numbers increased to 13? 
by 1942. The student bodies, too, 
grew from 41,609 in 1936 to 57,832 
in early 1942. 

Under the National Conscription 
Law all male citizens between the 
ages of 18 and 45 are subject to 
military service. There is a proviso, 
however, in reference to colleg 
students to the effect that student 
under 25 may delay their service a 
long as they remain in college. 4 
special program of educational serv. 
ice is required of these students ia 
addition to regular military instruc 
tion which has for some time beet 
a regular part of college work. Thi 
service includes cooperative effor 
in mass education, relief work, and 
other forms of social work eith 
with the Army or civilian population 

Colleges are offering many shos 
service courses in preparation fo 
work in industry and the profes 
sions. The curriculum of the reg 
lar student, too, is being modifi 
as the war progresses, to the efi 
that immediate needs be served 
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China Today, Leaflet No. 69. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Office of Education. 1944. 12 pp. 
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OUR FAITH IN EDUCATION 

op. Boyp H. Bove 
er In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 
a Owe of the conspicuous traits versal peace and good will among 
13) of the American people has long men. 

od been their faith in education. This Today our mood is far less buoy- 
83) faith is still strong, but there are ant. We have not lost confidence, 
* ff some indications of a change in its but we are acquiring a realizing 
aul quality. Perhaps it would be more sense that there is no such thing as 
the 2curate to say that we are becom- social salvation by formula. We can 
a ing more discriminating. Education no longer delude ourselves with the 
~~. — is still recognized as essential to the notion that education is a kind of 
a perpetuity of our free institutions, magic, and that we need but get 
* ® 8 but it must be the kind of education more of it in order to sit back and 
- that fits people for the responsibil- let intelligence take its course. The 
~ ities and obligations of selfgovern- two World Wars together with the 
>” “B ment. Great Depression have placed our 
be A change of mood or attitude has__ earlier naive optimism in a perspec- 


doubtless been made inevitable by 
events. A scant half-century ago 
America was still in an adolescent 
stage. Education would take care 
of everything, provided there was 
enough of it. Science and tech- 
nology would provide an economy 
of abundance; diseases would be 
eliminated; a system of public 
schools would make the common 
man the master of his own destiny 
and would ultimately ensure social 
justice and human relations through 
the world; the triumphs of com- 
munication and __ transportation 
would establish bonds of under- 
standings and common _ purposes 
vhich would make future wars too 
ostly and too silly to be tolerated. 
ll this was already in process of 
ealization. Intelligence at long last 
vas being liberated; humanity was 
plready started on the road to uni- 











tive that would be comic if it were 
not so tragic. 

The situation calls for diagnosis. 
Our mistakes did not lie in an 
overestimation of intelligence. We 
still feel obliged to insist that if 
man is to build himself a world 
that is fit for human beings to live 
in, he must do so in reliance on 
intelligence. In retrospect one is 
tempted to say that the error lay, 
not in overestimation, but in under- 
estimation of intelligence. The 
power of intelligence in our deal- 
ings with the material environment 
has been demonstrated to the hilt. 
The underestimation of intelligence 
lay in the assumption that the 
methods and procedures of science 
did not apply to the realm of mor- 
als and esthetic and spiritual values. 
Our beliefs in these areas, therefore, 
remained largely unchanged, which 
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meant in practice that we were un- 
prepared to deal effectively with the 
problems and situations of our mod- 
ern world. More specifically, we 
failed to draw on the resources of 
science in the interpretation and ap- 
plication of our national faith in 
liberty and democracy in the pres- 
ence of the circumstances and con- 
ditions of our own day and age. 
It is beyond dispute that our 
common faith as Americans is faith 
in the capacities or potentialities of 
the common man. In the early 
days of the Republic it was assumed 
with considerable justification that, 
for all practical purposes, these 
rights were sufficiently protected by 
the simple device of placing sharp 
restrictions on the functions of gov- 
ernment. Under modern condi- 
tions this is obviously no longer 
true. Men are not made free by 
being let alone; freedom requires 
opportunity for the development of 
capacity, and it has become increas- 
ingly necessary to provide such op- 
portunity through collective action. 
Our whole history has been a record 
of progress in this general direction. 
From the standpoint of democ- 
racy, the problems of postwar ad- 
justments which are beginning to 
loom up are the problems which 
involve still further provisions for 
opportunity, both for individuals 
and for groups, within a framework 
of a national and international or- 
ganization which is dedicated to 
human liberty. What is not so 
generally realized, it seems, is that 
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the problem of how to promote 
liberty in any given situation is as 
empirical a problem as the problem 
of de-icing the wings of an airplane 
or of locating battleships by the use 
of radar. In other words, the as 
sertion that a proposed course of ac. 
tion is right or wrong must submit 
to scientific tests in essentially the 
same way as a proposition concer. 
ing matters of fact. No assertion of 
this kind can claim exemption from 
such tests on the ground that it is 
based on intuition or on revelation 
or on something called “reason.” |i 
education is to make people really 
intelligent about social matters we 
must take the position that there is 
only one road to truth, and tha 
this road is the road marked ow 
by scientific method. 

This whole question is essential 
ly just another phase of the dualism 
which runs all through history, be 
tween spirit and matter or between 
the world of our experience and: 
superempirical or transcendentd 
reality which lies beyond experience 
On the side of theory the confi 
emerges again because science with 
its overwhelming prestige has be 
come a challenge to the traditio 
which says that there are certaif 
domains where scientific metho 
may not enter. On the side of pra’ 
tice there is a re-emergence of th 
conflict because our democra 
finds itself at the crossroads wher 
a decision has to be made. Whi! 
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OUR FAITH 


fixed precepts which are drawn 
from some transcendental realm and 
which we apply, as best we can, to 
situations as they arise? Or do we re- 
ly wholly on the resources which ex- 
perience provides to give new dimen- 
sions to liberty, in the same way 
that the inventor relies wholly on 
the resources of experience to get 
his results? 

We are living in a period of ac- 
celerated transition. Our general 
outlook on life has its roots in a 
period that antedates science in the 
modern sense of the term. This 
outlook made assumptions con- 
cerning the nature of truth which 
are different from the assumption 
that operates in science. The ef- 
fect of science has been to change 
our general attitude toward our 
environment, but the old assump- 
tions have not been dislodged, with 
the paradoxical result that this age 
of maximum education is also an 
age of maximum confusion. This 
confusion is intensified by the fact 
that it is difficult for the average 
person to locate the precise issue. 
The basic conflict is a conflict of 
philosophies; it lies in the question 
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whether, in the language of William 
James, we are living in a “wide- 
open universe,” where contingency 
and human creativeness are genuine 
facts and where no standards may 
claim finality and immunity from 
criticism, or whether this world of 
our experience is caught up in a 
realm of fixed and immutable 
realities in which all our standards 
have their origin or source. 

This situation calls for a renewed 
faith in education. It seems ob- 
vious that we must rely heavily on 
education for a clear view of the 
great issue which confronts our 
present-day world. The question 
whether there is only one road or 
a variety of roads to truth impinges 
on every subject in the curriculum. 
On our answer to this question will 
depend the manner in which we 
do our day-to-day teaching and on 
our conception of liberty and de- 
mocracy. The teacher of today has 
a fare opportunity to contribute to 
the clarification of outlook which 
must come if our historic democ- 
racy is to fulfill its earlier promise 
and become the road to a more de- 
cent and humane civilization. 





a INCE the establishment of 
“free schools” there has been a 
gradual and continuous expansion 
in the materials and services pro- 
vided pupils at public expense. 
While the various states differ 
greatly in their practices relative 
to these items, all states have made 
considerable progress in broadening 
their original concept of “free 
schools,” and several states are 
approaching the goal of “all in- 
structional materials free to all 
pupils,” and under certain condi- 
tions, such services as transporta- 
tion and medical examinations. 

In general, it can be said that at 
the beginning “free schools” in- 
cluded a teacher, that is, free tui- 
tion, and a building at public ex- 
pense. Fuel in some places was 
originally not provided at public 
expense, but each patron contrib- 
uted an apportioned amount. In- 
structional equipment was slowly 
added until a globe or perhaps an 
_ atlas and a blackboard, together 
with chalk and erasers, became 
standard equipment for schools; as 
did, during succeeding years, a 
writing chart, hung so as to be in 
view of all pupils for observance 
during practice exercises in hand- 
writing, a “school” dictionary, wall 
maps, and a manikin. 

The continuous increase in avail- 
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STATE PROVISIONS FOR FREE TEXTBOOKS AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Maris M. ProrFFitt 
In U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1944, No. 1 





able instructional supplies regarded 
as desirable, if not necessary, for 
carrying on the school program, 
emphasized the questions as to (1) 
what materials should be provided 
as “school” equipment at public 
expense and (2) what materials 
should be required of pupils for 
participation in the school program. 
The general practice was to include 
under the first point materials that 
would be used by the teacher in 
giving class instruction, such as 
maps and manikins, and materials 
that would be used individually 
by all pupils, such as dictionaries 
and supplementary books. Under 
the second point were included 
principally textbooks and writing 
materials. As public opinion grew 
in support of the principle that 
“free schools” meant free instruc 
tional materials—that schools were 
really free only to indigent children 
who had their textbooks and other 
instructional materials furnished at 
public expense—the expansion of 
the list of free materials was effected 
through the provision of materials 
made available (a) for the use of 
all pupils individually (as opposed 
to class use), and later (b) for the 
exclusive use of individual pupils. 

The introduction of compulsory 
school attendance laws, which pri 
cipally took place during the half 
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FREE TEXTBOOKS -AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, BY STATES 








Elementary Schools 


Secondary Schools 











State Textbooks Instructional Textbooks Instructional 
Materials Materials 

Percent In all, In all, In all, 
of pupils some or some or some or 
receiving no schools no grades no grades 
free texts 

Se 56 Some No Some 

EEE eee 100 No No No 

a ne 100 Some No No 

ESET eee 100 All All All 

Colorado*_. nectiibeects 

Connecticut... 100 All Some Some 

Delaware____ scans 100 All All All 

I iccidiccicncectidscanacy Most Some 

| SARS 100 Some All Some 

ee 80 Some Some Some 

Illinois* ___ 

Indiana*____ | 

ve 

asia icc No No 

aaa 100 Some No 

Louisiana setae 100 All All All 

Maine insibvisiltonaesl 100 All All All 

OS EEE 100 Some All Some 

Massachusetts 100 All All All 

Michigan*____ doe 

Minnesota... | = Most No All No 

a | 100 No All No 

i + 100 Some Some 

a 100 Some All Some 

Nebraska______ 100 Some All Some 

ae 100 All Some Some 

New Hampshire 100 All All All 

New Jersey. Li 100 All All All 

New Mexico..._.___ 100 All All All 

ee Most 

North Carolina___ 100 Some Some 

North Dakota... Most Some Some Some 

+l | 100 All 

Oklahoma*_.._.- = 

aa | 100 No 

Pennsylvania... 100 All All All 

Rhode Island. | 100 All All All 

South Carolina* 

South Dakota 100 All All All 

Tennessee_____ 83 No No No 

a 100 No All No 

100 All Some 

Vermont. 3 100 All 

Virginia*____ 

Washington 98 Some All Some 

West Virginia 50 

Wisconsin. 75 No 

Wyoming __ ae 100 All 

District of Columbia 100 All All All 

















*In some cases individual cities may provide textbooks free; in others, textbooks are 


often provided on a rental basis to cover costs. 








century preceding 1918, emphasized 
anew the question of providing 
pupils free textbooks and other in- 
structional materials. When a state 
passed and enforced a compulsory 
school attendance law, the relative 
number of indigent cases, together 
with borderline cases, was increased. 
Pupils brought into school by en- 
forcement officers were frequently 
without books. The difficulties en- 
countered in getting a parent to 
buy the necessary textbooks and 
materials for his children or in 
getting him to apply to the proper 
public welfare officer for them by 
making a declaration that he was 
unable to buy them, resulted, in 
many instances, in embarrassing 
situations that had _ social-welfare 
significance and that hastened the 
coming of legislation which would 
insure children instructional ma- 
terials as needed and which would 
relieve parents of the stigma of 
“subjects of charity.” The argument 
was made that such acts of public 
charity tended (1) to destroy the 
fundamental principle on which 
“free schools” were established, 
namely, to serve alike the educa- 
tional needs of all children; and (2) 


Washington: 
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to defeat the purpose of free, uni- 
versal, public education by the con. 
tinuance of a practice that had any 
semblance to the old “charity” 
concept of education with its im- 
plication of class distinction based 
on economic status. 

In those states furnishing any 
or all textbooks the initial procedure 
has been to provide for the ele. 
mentary grades first — frequently 
lower elementary grades—and to ex. 
pand the provisions in grade order, 
In general, textbooks have been pro- 
vided before other materials. 

The movement for free textbooks 
—and while more recent, for other 
instructional materials also —ha 
been continuous, and also cumv 
lative with respect to the articles 
supplied. The movement has in 
general not been interrupted by 
adverse legislative action or chang 
in practice. The principle that free 
instructional materials are a com 
dition for free, universal, public 
education for a democratic social 
order is apparently accepted in 
theory. In practice it is considered 
as a goal toward which at leas 
some preliminary steps have beet 
taken by all states. 
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= purpose of a school public- 
relations program is to win and 
hold the good will and support of 
the people of the community in 
which it is located. It is intended to 
meet and deal adequately with the 
immediate public-relations problems 
of the system and, at the same 
time, project a long-term _public- 
relations plan to insure tranquility 
in the system’s future relations with 
the public. The two operations can 
be carried forward simultaneously. 
Such a program is organized, first, 
to deal with internal public relations 
needs: the functions and goals of 
the board, the superintendent, the 
principal, and the teachers; and, 
second, with external needs: the 
more important publics which af- 
fect the schools and procedures for 
carrying on successful relations with 
these publics. 

In developing and launching the 
public-relations program full co- 
operation should be secured in the 
beginning from the superintendent’s 
staff, teachers, and important citi- 
zens of the community. It is well 
to consider setting up a special com- 
mittee with representatives from 
various elements in the commu- 
nity to work with the school system. 
This could be a discussion and ad- 
visory committee, without author- 
ity to act; in no sense an official 
body. 

Inside the System—The board, 











THE SCHOOL PUBLIC-RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Rex F. Harrow 





In School and Society 


having established a sound public- 
relations policy for the school sys- 
tem, will centralize its function in 
the superintendent’s office, approve 
his program, and then give it steady 
and effective official support. The 
superintendent, with the aid of his 
staff -and principals, will develop a 
public-relations program for submis- 
sion to the board; and appoint a 
staff member, of grade not less 
than an assistant to the superintend- 
ent, to administer and execute the 
program. This staff member need 
not be publicly labeled as the public- 
relations man for the school system. 
The superintendent will organize 
the school system, building by build- 
ing, through the principals, to work 
with the public-relations staff ex- 
ecutive, and provide the cooperation 
and necessary facilities in his office 
to enable the public-relations staff 
executive to carry on his work effec- 
tively. The principal should make 
public relations a major concern of 
the school—for the teachers, pupils, 
parents, and members of the com- 
munity. He should cultivate in the 
teachers the attitude and habit of 
carrying on and reporting their edu- 
cational activities im a sound public- 
relations manner and set up the 
machinery in the schools through 
which the teachers can report regu- 
larly on their activities of public- 
relations significance. He should or- 
ganize the handling of such reports, 
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working cooperatively with the pub- 
lic-relations staff executive, so that 
important developments in _ the 
school can be utilized to the best 
public-relations advantage by the 
superintendent’s office. Under the 
superintendent’s direction, the prin- 
cipal should assume responsibility 
for maintaining satisfactory relations 
with the school community. The 
teacher should adjust his thinking 
and acting to conform to success- 
ful public-relations principles and 
practices and cooperate fully with 
the principal, superintendent, and 
board, through the public-relations 
staff executive, in carrying on a pub- 
lic-relations program for the school 
system. He should become a student 
of the school community—teachers, 
pupils, parents, and citizens—in 
terms of the public-relations needs 
of the schools, thus contributing to 
the smoother functioning of the 
school system. 

Outside the System—The board 
will make it a studied policy for 
members to speak favorably of the 
school system at all times and on 
all occasions. The board should 
always present itself to the public 
as a solid phalanx in support of ad- 
ministrative and teaching forces of 
the school system. Members should 
gain as good an overall knowledge 
as possible of the school system to 
the end that they may be intelligent 
interpreters to the public of what 
is going on in the schools, and fac- 
tual reports to the superintendent 
of what the public is thinking and 
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saying—good or bad—about the 
schools. The board will restrict its 
public-relations activities for the 
school system to those having to 
do with broad policies and not with 
the execution of these policies—the 
latter being the responsibility of the 
superintendent—and will make sure 
that all controversial and _ special- 
interest matters initiated by any of 
the publics affecting the schools 
clear through the superintendent in 
coming before the board. The su- 
perintendent, working through the 
public-relations staff executive, will 
be active in the organization of all 
aids to effective public relations, 
such as a speakers’ bureau, publica- 
tion of a bulletin or news letter, 
radio programs, and the like, all 
planned to come to the attention of 
the school system’s important pub- 
lics. He will organize and hold 
regular press conferences, with 
frank and friendly relationship, and 
set up a regular “beat” organized 
along “city desk” lines for newspaper 
reporters, enabling them to get news 
on such matters in the schools of 
concern to the public. He will main- 
tain machinery for forestalling at- 
tacks and meeting such attacks as 
materialize. He will carry on con- 
tact with local, state, and national 
education bodies. He will encour- 
age all competent staff members, 
principals, and teachers to write spe- 
cialized articles for important state 
and national magazines. The prin- 
cipal will keep on the alert to see 
that no opportunity is overlooked 
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SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


by staff and teachers in informing 
pupils, patrons, and citizens of the 
school’s achievements, needs, and 
facilities. He will be frank and hon- 
est with everybody, depending more 
on graceful presentation and attrac- 
tive materials, such as exhibits, dra- 
matic skits, community rallies, pub- 
lic-opinion surveys, open houses, 
camera tours, feature newspaper ar- 
ticles, and the like, than on studied 
effort to say and do exactly the 
right thing to elicit praise from the 
public. He will be constant eyes, 
ears, and feet for the superintendent 
in helping him make the _public- 
relations program for the school 
system successful. He will publicly 
express loyalty to him and the sys- 
tem, and invite the same loyalty 
from teachers and pupils. He will 
discourage gossiping and destructive 
criticism, at the same time inviting 
honest criticism offered in the spirit 
of helpfulness. He will build teach- 
ers, staff, and pupils into a coopera- 


tive unit, eager and willing to gather 
news, take part in community ac- 
tivities, study public-relations prob- 
lems, and make themselves other- 
wise effective ambassadors-of-good- 
will for the school. The teacher will 
be interested in and informed about 
the principles and practice of suc- 
cessful public relations. He will 
maintain warm and successful re- 
lations with pupils and parents, and 
with all community organizations. 
He will take parents especially into 
partnership in carrying on the task 
of educating their children. He will 
learn as much as possible about the 
factors which affect the welfare of 
the school—sources of financial sup- 
port, legislative and governmental 
actions, the blocs that oppose ade- 
quate funds for education, dissatis- 
faction and opposition within the 
ranks of school people themselves. 
He will take an active part in the 
affairs of local, state, and national 
education associations. 


Rex F. Harlow is President of the American 

Council on Public Relations. Reported from 

School and Society, LX (September 2, 1944), 
145-48. 


C ounsELors and teachers 
generally will be interested in a 
study of comparative incomes of 
members of various selected profes- 
sions made by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. The 
following table lists six professional 
groups followed by the median net 


income for 1941 and the maximum 
earning wage range in years: 


PRPS oe, $3756 35-54 
RID sicicernicinsnteiidicastel 2960 45-59 
BNI cscisisiciiiiian 3281 35-49 
Osteopathic physicians 2037 35-49 
Veterinarians _____. 2329 35-39 
Nurses, registered __ 1192 - 
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FOR WAR WORKERS’ CHILDREN 


Matcotm RoceErs 


In the Michigan Education Journal 


“W ven the great Willow Run 
bomber plant began to produce 
planes for America’s air armada, 
thousands of workers from nearly 
every state in the nation suddenly 
moved into the region about Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. To meet the needs 
of this amazing influx of workers, 
every available housing facility was 
pressed into service and six public 
housing projects were developed in 
the rural area within a three-mile 
radius of the bomber plant. Pro- 
visions for 23,000 persons engaged 
in essential industries in the Willow 
Run area were included in the gi- 
gantic housing project. 

As the population spiraled, an 
immediate need for schools devel- 
oped. Prior to the opening of the 
bomber plant, a two-room school 
served the boys and girls in this 
rural area. Three years ago the 
district had an average membership 
of 142 in the first six grades. Today 
1900 pupils attend schools from the 
nursery through the eighth grade, 
while operating expenses are ap- 
proximately 54 times greater than 
they were in 1941. This enormous 
expansion was accompanied by all 
of the difficulties of planning, of 
reorganization, of administration, of 
personnel, and of obtaining sup- 
plies. 

Three new schools, designed and 
equipped by the federal authorities, 
now are in operation. It was not 
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even possible to delay occupancy of 
buildings until construction was 
completed, and education had to 
compete with the carpenter’s saw 
and hammer. 
to 800 children were in attendance 
while 50 to 60 workmen tried to 
paint, put in window _ glass, set 
blackboards and hang doors. It was 
necessary to wait for textbooks, art 
materials, maps, clay, chalk, and 
even brooms and other maintenance 
materials. 

According to a recent tabulation, 
the pupils registered in Willow Run 
Village schools this year came from 
859 different school communities in 
36 different states and Canada. 
Many of them had never attended 
school regularly. Continuous check 
on children moving into the com- 
munity was necessary to get them 
registered in school, and all with- 
drawals had to be carefully checked 
to ascertain that they had in fact 
moved away. We have had 528 
pupils leaving and 416 pupils trans 
ferring within the system. 

School communities vary so great- 
ly in educational standards that we 
did not deem it advisable to request 
certified promotion certificates. The 
children were classified according 
to their parents’ desires and new 
classes were organized whenever the 
influx of pupils warranted their for- 
mation. Teachers were instructed 
to ascertain achievement levels in 
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the various course-of-study fields, 
and to adapt instruction to individ- 


ual needs. This has created a dif- 
ficult problem in teaching. Some 
teachers have had too many pupils 
for much individual work and it 
has been difficult to obtain sufficient 
teaching materials. Difficulty also 
has been experienced because aca- 
demic patterns have been so thor- 
oughly ingrained that some teach- 
ers that are not even conscious of 
them. | From observation of instruc- 
tional problems of varying ability in 
classrooms, it seems that beginning 
teachers should be placed in rooms 
where ability is so varied that it is 
not possible to cover pages on a spe- 
cific grade level. | 

Press reports and general im- 
pressions gained from the observa- 
tion of the housing areas might 
lead one to believe that moral and 
cultural standards in the area are 
low. This is not the case. This 
community, like others located on 
the outskirts of a city, has the ex- 
pected problems in public health, 
welfare, and delinquency, and hon- 
est efforts are being made to take 
care of unfortunate situations. The 
general “morals” of the children are 
different from the child folkways 
in the average Michigan community. 
For example, parents from the 
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South allow their children to use 
tobacco at a very early age, not an 
uncommon practice in other parts of 
the country. Some petty thieving 
goes on where interesting and at- 
tractive property is not properly pro- 
tected. Respect for other property 
is, however, easily established and 
common, simple protective devices 
are effective. These children, on 
the whole, do a minimum amount 
of fighting. They are unsophisti- 
cated and surprisingly honest. They 
are inclined to be kindly and friend- 
ly. They come from large families, 
and more than 50 percent of them 
are of American and English stock. 
Most of them have not had the edu- 
cational opportunity the average 
Michigan child has had, but their 
parents, on the whole, have perhaps 
as much education as is found in 
the average community. 

The school buildings provide fa- 
cilities for community gatherings, 
nondenominational church services, 
P.T.A. groups, and youth clubs. 
Plans are underway for a year-round 
recreational program for children 
and adults, an academic remedial 
program for children, and a sum- 
mer program. As never before, edu- 
cational theories and practices are 
being tested in these new melting 
pots within the nation. 


Malcolm Rogers is Superintendent of Schools 

in the Spencer School District, Michigan. 

Reported from the Michigan Education Jour- 
nal, XXI (May, 1944), 444-46. 
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HELPING TEACHERS MAINTAIN MENTAL HEALTH 


S. R. Laycock 


In Understanding the Child 


M ENTAL hygienists are con- 


vinced that, given a certain degree 
of health, intelligence, and academic 
and professional training, the most 
important characteristic of a teacher 
is her personal-stimulus effect on 
her pupils. Observations made by 
investigators have given definite in- 
dications that teacher behavior has 
a definite effect on pupil behavior. 
Indeed, it is possible for a trained 
supervisor to go into a classroom 
where the teacher is absent and to 
tell a good deal about the kind of 
teacher she is. The personal-stimu- 
lus value of teachers is, therefore, of 
vital concern to all those interested 
in the education of children. This 
personal-stimulus value of the teach- 
er grows out of her own adjust- 
ments—the patterns she has devel- 
oped in trying to solve life’s prob- 
lems. It is, therefore, the direct re- 
sult of the degree of soundness of 
the mental health of the teacher. 
Accordingly, those charged with 
the responsibility for teacher-educa- 
tion in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges are faced with two tasks. 
First of all they have the job of se- 
lecting as teachers those who have 
not only good health, superior in- 
telligence, and a satisfactory record 
of academic and professional knowl- 
edge, but also reasonaly wholesome 
adjustment patterns. Secondly, 
they must help teacher-candidates 
to gain meaningful insight into their 
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own behavior. This can be done 
through group discussion in courses 
in the psychology of adjustment and 
by personal counseling. There are 
few types of schools in the educa- 
tional setup where personnel work 
with students could be made to pay 
higher dividends than in normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges. 
However, even if attempts were 
made to help teachers-in-training to 
make sound adjustments, there still 
remains the problem of helping 
teachers-in-service to maintain at 
least the measure of mental health 
with which they started their pro- 
fessional career. That this is a 
grave problem can be confirmed by 
school superintendents and school 
principals. In asking ourselves 
what administrators can do about 
this problem we must first consider 
the reasons why so many teachers 
develop poor patterns of adjustment. 
The answer is not far to seek. Like 
other humans, teachers have certain 
basic personality needs which can- 
not be denied without resultant dis 
aster. The chief of these needs are 
those for emotional security, achieve- 
ment, recognition, and a sense of 
personal worth. Heading off mental 
ill-health is for teachers largely a 
matter of helping them to find reas 
onable fulfillment for these needs. 
Teachers, like all other adults, 
should consciously face the problem 
of how to find fulfillment for their 
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TEACHERS’ 


needs for emotional security. If they 
are unmarried—and a large propor- 
tion of teachers are unmarried wom- 
en—they must realize that while 
emotional security can be found 
focally only in marriage and home 
life they must find such security in 
a more diffused manner. They 
must have a circle of close friends 
who are fond of them and on whom 
they can depend. They should not, 
however, confine their friendship to 
those of the same sex but should 
seek such friendships as those with 
married couples of their own age. 
Teachers must not suck the lifeblood 
of their emotional security from their 
pupils by coddling them. Likewise 
they must not find their satisfactions 
by clinging to unwilling friends or 
relatives. In finding fulfillment for 
one’s own needs, damage must not 
be done to another’s personality. 

To keep mentally healthy, teach- 
ers must find abundant satisfactions 
in the accomplishments of work and 
play. To taste the joy of success in 
the job they are doing, it is vital for 
teachers to continue to study and to 
grow in the skills and knowledge 
which will make them successful 
and, therefore, happy teachers. They 


* must, in addition, seek to find some 


emotional outlets and selfexpression 
through hobbies and leisure-time ac- 
tivities—art, music, literature, pho- 
tography, and particularly in the 
thousand and one forms of com- 
munity service where they can share 
in the activities of their fellow citi- 


zens. 
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Teachers, like other folks, need 
recognition and a sense of personal 
worth. They need to feel that their 
work, their conduct, and their per- 
sonality merit both the reasonable 
approval of their peers and others, 
and also come up to their own in- 
ner standards. If teachers are doing 
a good job in teaching; if they like 
and respect their pupils and enjoy 
being with them; if they have made 
themselves somewhat of an author- 
ity on some aspect of education; if 
they are continually enriching their 
knowledge by further study; and if 
they are recognized by their fellow 
citizens for their community serv- 
ice; then their needs for social ap- 
proval and selfesteem are likely to 
be fulfilled. 

So vital is it that teachers find 
fulfillment for their needs for emo- 
tional security. achievement, recog- 
nition and personal worth that all 
those interested in the inservice edu- 
cation of teachers must do their 
utmost to help teachers find such 
fulfillment. City and state depart- 
ments of education, and superin- 
tendents, inspectors and principals of 
schools should make every possible 
effort to see that teachers understand 
themselves and make sound adjust- 
ments. First they must be helped 
to understand themselves and their 
needs, and second they must be 
given guidance in the best means 
available to teachers in the meeting 
of these needs. 

Departments of education and ad- 
ministrators might furnish a regular 
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bulletin service to teachers in an at- 
tempt to stimulate their personal 
and professional growth. Supervis- 
ory services should provide a service 
of counseling and guidance for 
teachers. Those who engage in this 
service should be specially trained 
and should not be part of the in- 
spectoral staff. Courses in the psy- 
chology of adjustment and the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene should be 
provided for all teachers in service 
and should be obligatory to the ex- 
tent of one summer session course 
every five years. Teachers must 
also be given every encouragement 
to grow in professional knowledge 
and skill through reading professional 
books and magazines, through par- 
ticipation in professional study 
groups, and through graduate work 
in education. Financial and other 
recognition should, as far as possible, 
be made for such attempts to in- 
crease their professional skill. 
Teachers’ professional associations 
often confine themselves too much 
to bettering the legal and financial 
standing of teachers. They should 
also seek to maintain the mental 
health of their members by helping 
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them to find rich fulfillment for 
achievement, recognition and _per- 
sonal worth through professional 
growth. 

Many teachers in the fifties and 
even sixties are still learning and 
growing. For them their work is 
full of zestful meaning. They find 
rich fulfillment in their personal 
relationships. Unfortunately there 
is not enough of this kind of teach- 
er. With insight into their own 
needs and an intelligent attempt to 
meet them, teachers, even unmar- 
ried ones, should be able to go on 
to retirement age without develop- 
ing those compensations for frus- 
tration which are so often the curse 


of teachers—fussiness, bossiness, | 

sensitiveness, prudishness, fastidi# 
“ ° ” 

ousness, “cattiness,” and _ trouble- 


making. “School-marm” and “old- 
maidish” characteristics have no 
necessary connection with teaching. 
Those in charge of the inservice 
education of teachers should see to 
it that they disappear through 
teachers having an intelligent ap- 
preciation of their own needs and 
a reasonable opportunity for find- 
ing satisfaction of those needs. 


S. R. Laycock is Director of the Division of 

Education and Mental Health of the National 

Committee for Mental Hygiene in Canada. 

Reported from Understanding the Child, 
XIII (June, 1944), 5-9. 
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POSTWAR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


REPORT BY THE CENTRAL Apvisory Boarp oF EpucATION 


& RITAIN’S White Paper con- 
taining proposals for the postwar ex- 
pansion of its system of education, 
which was laid before Parliament 
not long ago, begins with these 
words: “Upon the education of the 
people of this country the fate of 
the country depends.” If the people 
of Great Britain, which even before 
the war was spending from public 
funds the equivalent of Rs. 33-2-0 
{Epiror’s Nore: About $10.10 at 
current exchange rates but differ- 
ences in costs between the United 
States and India should be borne in 
mind.] per head of the population 
on education, need such an admoni- 
tion, it would appear even more 
necessary in relation to India, where 
the comparable expenditure in 1938- 
39 was Rs. 0-8-9 (less than 17 cents) 
per head. In the expectation that 
sooner or later a serious attempt 
would have to be made to tackle 
the problem of providing India with 
a system of education approximating 
those available in other countries, 
the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation of the Department of Edu- 
cation, Health, and Lands of the 
Government of India have devoted 
their attention in recent years to sur- 
veying the main fields of educa- 
tional activity with the view to 
ascertaining what would be the 
minimum provision required. The 
primary object of their study has 
been the preparation of a report em- 
bodying a practical plan of postwar 


development to place before the Re- 
construction Committee of the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council—a plan 
which would provide the founda- 
tions upon which an effective sys- 
tem of public instruction, suited to 
the needs and circumstances of this 
country, can effectively be erected. 
The expenditure involved is admit- 
tedly heavy but the experience of 
war suggests that when a paramount 
necessity can be established, the 
money required to meet it can and 
will be found. It is for India to de- 
cide whether the time has arrived 
when a national system of education 
is a paramount necessity. 

While the Board has aimed at a 
standard comparable with those 
already attained in Great Britain 
and other western countries before 
the war, they have been careful not 
to adopt western ideas or to copy 
western methods without being fully 
satisfied that they are those best 
suited to India. They also realize 
that conditions in different parts of 
India vary greatly and that conse- 
quently their aim should be to in- 
dicate the main lines which develop- 
ment should follow rather than to 
prescribe any uniform or detailed 
plan. It will be for the responsible 
educational authorities to devise for 
themselves within the general lines 
laid down, the type of education 
most appropriate to their particular 
areas, and with this object in view, 
to give the fullest encouragement to 
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every form of potentially useful ex- 
periment. While the aim throughout 
has been to devise a system which 
is essentially Indian, the Board at 
the same time believe that there are 
certain fundamental principles 
which must determine the training 
of the future citizen, wherever in 
the world he or she may happen to 
dwell, and they cannot conceive that 
any form of social or political com- 
munity will ever prosper unless the 
importance of fostering in the rising 
generation such attributes as physi- 
cal fitness, intelligence, and integrity 
of character receives the fullest rec- 
ognition. In particular they are 
anxious not to expose themselves to 
the criticism that they have ignored 
the moral or spiritual side of edu- 
cation; they wish to state with all 
emphasis in their power that at all 
stages of education the training of 
the intellect and the training of 
character must proceed side by side. 

In every country in the world, 
whether occidental or _ oriental, 
which aspires to be regarded as civ- 
ilized, with the exception of India, 
the need for a national system of 
education for both boys and girls 
which will provide the minimum 
preparation for citizenship has now 
been accepted. In India the need for 
similar provisions has been under 
discussion for many years, but that 
no substantial progress has yet been 
made is obvious from the fact that 
over 85 percent of her population is 
still illiterate. The two committees 
on Basic Education, set up by the 
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Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion in 1938-39, have made their re- 
ports. They have prescribed for chil- 
dren from 6 (or 5) to 14 universal, 
compulsory, free education. This 
“Basic” education, while preserving 
its essential unity, will consist of 
two stages, the junior (or primary) 
stage, covering a period of five years, 
which leads up naturally to the 
senior (or middle) stage, covering 
three years. The main reason for 
this division is that at about the age 
of 11 or 12, with the onset of ado- 
lescence, certain mental and physi- 
cal changes occur in boys and girls 
which necessitate a corresponding 
adjustment both in the content of 
the curriculum and in the methods 
of instruction. Hence arises the need 
for treating the instruction given 
before and after this psychological 
break as forming two well-defined 
stages, each with its own scope, aim 
and technique, though inspired by 
the same fundamental aim. It has 
been assumed, for example, that the 
junior basic schools will generally 
be mixed, but that separate schools 
for boys and girls will rule in the 
senior stage. It is at this point that 
instruction will differ and the girls 
will be taught such subjects as cook- 
ery, laundry work, needle work, 
homecrafts, the care of children, and 
first aid. 

Careful consideration has been 
given to the question whether Eng- 
lish should be introduced as a sub- 
ject in the basic school. The Board 
are of the opinion that under no cir- 
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cumstances should it find a place in 
the junior basic, or primary school. 
Nor are they satisfied as to the desira- 
bility of introducing it at the senior 
basic (middle) stage, but they recog- 
nize that there may be a strong 
public demand for it in certain areas 
and they feel that the final decision 
in this case must be left in the hands 
of the provincial education depart- 
ment. The medium of instruction 
should be in the vernacular of the 
pupils. A common language for 
India is desirable. This should be 
Hindustani with both the Urdu and 
Hindi scripts. Option should be 
given to children to choose the 
script and provision should be made 
for teaching them in that script. 
Every teacher should know both 
scripts. Some members of the Com- 
mittee suggest that the adoption of 
Roman script might prove a solu- 
tion to the language difficulty and 
greatly minimize the work of both 
scholar and teacher. 

Attention must be given to what 
is in fact the predominate factor in 
the success of all education — basic 
as well as all the later stages — viz., 
the quality of the teacher. It is a no- 
torious fact that the teaching pro- 
fession in this country is miserably 
paid. The average pay of primary 
teachers in government schools is 
Rs. 27 per month, (about $8.25) 
and in private schools it is generally 
lower; in one large province the 
average is less than Rs. 10 ($3.05) 
per month. It is clear that both the 
pay and the status of the teacher 
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will have to be very considerably 
improved if the profession is to at- 
tract the right type of recruit. The 
minimum national scale for teach- 
ers in the junior basic schools 
should be Rs. 30 ($9.15) per month 
for both men and women. Teachers 
of village schools should have free 
houses. Where this is not possible, 
10 percent should be added to their 
salaries. In areas where the cost of 
living or other factors necessitate a 
more generous scale, salaries should 
be raised in proportion —in Delhi 
or one of the provincial capitals the 
initial salary for primary teachers 
may be raised to Rs. 45 ($13.65) 
per month. 

The proviso, in India, for pre- 
primary instruction is negligible. 
The Board has proposed that such 
instruction, in the form of nursery 
schools or classes attached to the 
junior basic schools, be provided. 
Such education should in all cases 
be free and its main object should 
be to give young children social ex- 
perience rather than formal instruc- 
tion. While it may not be feasible 
to make attendance compulsory, no 
effort should be spared to persuade 
parents to send their children to 
school voluntarily, particularly in 
areas where housing conditions are 
unsatisfactory and/or mothers are 
accustomed to go out to work. 

The function of the high school 
is to cater to those children who 
are well above the average in ability. 
It has been well said that the chief 


purpose of higher education is to 
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form an elite not for its own sake 
but for that of society. The high 
school is in one sense the backbone 
of a national educational system, for 
it is to the high school that the 
country must look for the prepara- 
tory training of its leaders and ex- 
perts in all walks of life. The Board 
proposes that the high-school course 
should cover six years and that the 
normal age of admission be about 
11. Entry should be on a selective 
basis; only those pupils should be 
admitted who show promise of tak- 
ing full advantage of the education 
provided. Additional places may be 
provided, however, for those not 
selected provided that no cost falls 
on public funds. Special arrange- 
ments will have to be made for the 
transfer from the senior basic schools 
to high schools of suitable children 
and particularly of those who show 
signs of late development. High 
schools should be of two main types 
—academic and technical. The ob- 
jective of both should be to provide 
a good all-round education com- 
bined with some preparation in the 
later stages for the careers which 
pupils will enter on leaving school. 

Indian universities, as they exist 
today, despite many admirable fea- 
tures, do not fully satisfy the re- 
quirements of a national system of 
education. In order to raise stand- 
ards all around, the conditions of 
admission must be revised with the 
object of ensuring that all students 
are capable of taking full advan- 
tage of a university course. Ade- 
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quate’ financial assistance must be 
provided for poor students. The 
minimum length of a university de- 
gree course should be three years. 
The tutorial system should be ex- 
tended and a high standard in post- 


graduate studies, particularly in 
pure and applied research, should 
be emphasized. Steps should be 
taken to improve the conditions of 
service, including remuneration, of 
university and college teachers 
where those now in operation are 
not attracting men and women of 
the requisite caliber. 

The establishment of adequate 
technical education at all education 
levels is a matter of great urgency 
and is made the more so by the 
prospective needs of postwar indus- 
try and commerce for skilled tech- 
nicians, and in order to cater to 
the aptitudes of those who will de- 
rive greater benefit from a practical 
course. 

Adult education should form an 
integral part of any national system 
of education and is particularly im- 
portant in India today in view of the 
very high percentage of illiterates. 
Yet literacy is a means, not an end in 
itself. Although the main emphasis 
in the beginning may be placed on 
the liquidation of illiteracy, adult 
education in the full sense must be 
provided for those already literate. 
The amount of this type of educa- 
tion should progressively increase as 
illiteracy disappears. The responsi- 
bility for adult education must rest 
with the state but every effort should 
























be made to enlist the aid of suitable 


voluntary organizations wherever 
available. 

New training schools and colleges 
(including university education de- 
partments) must be provided to 
supply the additional teachers whom 
a national system will require. Ar- 
rangements should be made to pick 
out suitable boys and girls towards 
the end of the high-school course. 
The courses provided should be 
essentially practical and should be 
specially related to the needs of the 
schools in which the trainees will 
subsequently serve. No fees should 
be charged either in the training 
schools or training colleges and lib- 
eral assistance should be available 
for the maintenance of poor stu- 
dents. Refresher courses are of the 
utmost importance and should be 
provided for all types of teachers 
but particularly for those in remote 
rural areas. Facilities should be pro- 
vided for research and _ selected 
teachers should be encouraged to 
study educational methods in for- 
eign countries. 

Provision for the mentally or 
physically handicapped should form 
an essential part of a national sys- 
tem of education and should be ad- 
ministered by the education depart- 
ment. Hitherto in India, govern- 
ments have hardly interested them- 
selves at all in this branch of edu- 
cation; what has been done has 
been due almost entirely to volun- 
tary effort. Wherever possible, han- 
dicapped children should not be 
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segregated from normal children. 
Only when the nature and extent 
of their defects make it necessary 
should they be sent to special schools 
or institutions. The blind and deaf 
need special educational arrange- 
ments, including specially trained 
teachers. It may be desirable to 
establish central institutions for 
training the teachers required. Par- 
ticular care should be taken to train 
the handicapped, wherever possible, 
for remunerative employment and 
to find such employment for them. 
After-care work is essential. 

Apart from the needs of boys and 
girls in schools and colleges, special 
attention should be paid to those in 
the 14-20 age group who are no 
longer attending school. To serve 
these a youth movement on an all- 
India basis should be set up. The 
main need of such a youth move- 
ment will be for leaders, both men 
and women, who will have to be 
specially trained. The possibility of 
finding suitable recruits among de- 
mobilized officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers should be explored. 
Provision also should be made for 
adult social and recreative facilities. 

The employment bureau is an 
essential adjunct to any educational 
system. In ome sense schools and 
colleges are the factories which turn 
out what are potentially the most 
important and valuable of all a 
country’s products, viz., its future 
workers and citizens. It may seem 
strange that education authorities 
should take less trouble than other 
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manufacturers to find a market for 
their output, but in India this is 
unfortunately the fact. Hardly any- 
thing is done to advise parents as 
to the occupations for which their 
children are most fitted or to place 
those leaving school or college in 
suitable posts. The fact that open- 
ings to progressive and remunera- 
tive employment in India are more 
restricted than in most other coun- 
tries makes the absence of such a 
service all the more regrettable. 
The clientele of the employment 
bureaus will mainly consist of boy 
leavers from the middle schools in 
urban areas, from junior technical 
and industrial schools and those boy 
leavers from high schools of various 
types who do not intend to proceed 
to universities or other places of 
further education. After-care should 
be arranged for young workers, 
especially in order to deal with mis- 
fits. Contact should be established 
with employers of labor in various 
areas with the view of ascertaining 
what openings are likely to be avail- 
able and the essential qualifications 
for filling them. Employers should 
be persuaded to recruit their em- 
ployes through the employment bu- 
reaus and the latter should establish 
and supervise, in cooperation with 
employers, regular systems of ap- 
prenticeship in certain trades. Em- 
ployment bureaus, if they are to ful- 
fill successfully such functions, must 
be staffed by trained experts with 
practical experience of teaching and 
industrial conditions. 
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There will be noted in the Board’s 
report an absence of much specific 
reference to the question of educa- 
tion for girls and women. This is 
not due to any failure to recognize 
the magnitude of this issue; in fact 
quite the opposite. The past ten- 
dency to treat girls’ and women’s 
education as a problem of its own 
— it still enjoys a chapter to itself 
in many provincial education reports 
—has distracted attention from the 
fact that in any modern community 
it is even more important for the 
mothers to be educated than the 
fathers and that consequently all 
educational facilities mutatis mutan- 
dis —and the differences are by no 
means so fundamental as the old 
fashioned imagine—should be 
equally available for both sexes. 
This Board has taken the stand that 
whatever is needed for boys and 
men is required for girls and wo- 
men. 

Little is found in the report about 
those communal or caste divisions 
which figure so prorainently in the 
political and social life of India to- 
day. The extent to which they com- 
plicate the solution of educational 
problems is fully realized but it is 
to be hoped that a national system 
of education which deserves the 
name will aim at satisfying impar- 
tially the needs of everybody. It is 
certainly intended that the educa- 
tional provision contemplated in this 
report will cater equally to all, 
irrespective of the community or 
caste to which they may belong. 
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The question of religious educa- 
tion in India falls into a different 
category. The Board certainly en- 
visage that private schools conducted 
by denominational and other bodies 
will have their appropriate place in 
a national system, provided they 
comply with the conditions and 
reach the standards prescribed in the 
case of state schools. It will be for 
the responsible authorities to con- 
sider the more difficult question of 
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the facilities which could and should 
be provided for those children in 
state schools whose parents desire 
them to receive dogmatic religious 
education. At the same time the 
Board feel that it may be useful to 
lay down certain general principles 
for guidance as to the best way in 
which the whole question of reli- 
gious education should be ap- 
proached and they have accordingly 
appointed a committee to do so. 


Reported from Postwar Educational Develop- 
ment in India. Delhi: Central Advisory Board 
of Education, 1944. 118 pp. 


eR 
Schools on a Wider Base 


M2 ECENTLY the Detroit, Mich- 
igan, City Plan Commission issued 
a statement from which the follow- 
ing excerpt is quoted: 

“While neighborhood planning 
recognizes the school as one of the 
central features of the community 
to which other parts are to be 
scaled, the school as we know it is 
not now the integrating force that 
such discussions assume. The school 
is neither designed nor administered 
to be a center of neighborhood life. 

“If the school is to function as a 
significant center, it must not only 
be made accessible to people who 
want to use it, but it should be 
planned and constructed for joint 
use as school and community cen- 
ter. The structural form of the 
school would then be determined 


on the basis of those wider activi- 
ties which the people of the neigh- 
borhood want to carry out on a 
community basis. 

“Present school plants are al- 
ready constructed to provide a wide 
range of services for the school-age 
population in addition to formal 
classrooms. They frequently contain 
auditoriums for assembly, gymna- 
siums, swimming pools, health clin- 
ics, cafeterias for group feeding, 
and libraries for general as well as 
specialized reading. 

“Since all of these activities ap- 
pear as essential parts of commu- 
nity life, often requiring independ- 
ent facilities, it may be well to in- 
vestigate the extent that the needs 
of adults can and should be served 
at the school center.” 
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THE PHYSICAL WELFARE OF THE ELEMENTARY- 


SCHOOL CHILD 


RicHArD MADDEN 


In the California Journal of Elementary Education 


“W AR has brought forcefully 
to the attention of the public and to 
teachers certain shortages in physical 
well being which exist among the 
young men of the nation. Dr. Earl 
E. Kleinschmidt points out, how- 
ever, that there were sufficient data 
in the school records of these young 
men 15 to 20 years ago to have 
caused our present concern had we 
heeded the implication then as the 
war has forced us to do now. The 
lesson which we must learn is to be- 
come concerned about physical wel- 
fare at the time of discovery of in- 
adequacy and not to wait for a na- 
tional emergency. Not only should 
we be aware of the needs which 
exist but we should also be alert to 
utilize new procedures for the im- 
provement of physical welfare as 
they are made available through re- 
search. The various fields of sci- 
ence are contributing much knowl- 
erge which educators can use to 
formulate a better program for phys- 
ical welfare, and that present knowl- 
edge gives to educators a pressing 
responsibility to take up the lag 
between what we know and what 
we do. Some of the needs and pos- 
sibilities are indicated in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 
Hearing.—Approximately 1 to 
1.5 percent of children are deficient 
in hearing to a degree that must be 
taken into account in their educa- 
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tional program while a higher per- 
centage will obviously need medical 
attention. The school is the only 
agency sufficiently organized and 
wide in scope to screen these cases 
from the general population of chil- 
dren. The knowledge of the science 
of hearing and the development of 
audiometers for the measurement of 
hearing have reached the point 
where an audiometric test for each 
child in the schools is no longer 
possible but imperative. Research 
in, and analysis of, the relationship 
between hearing and learning has 
hardly been touched but there is 
agreement to the effect that the 
hard-of-hearing are a deprived group 
and need assistance for the sake of 
hearing per se, and for social ad- 
justment. 

Vision—To convince one of the 
seriousness of this problem one needs 
only to observe the number of per- 
sons wearing glasses in a college 
class. As is true with hearing, edu- 
cators have been content too long 
in their use of tests of academic 
achievement ard of intelligence as 
criterions for validating the serious- 
ness of defective vision. There 
should be more use of such cri- 
terions as interest in play, feelings of 
inadequacy, progression of the de- 
ficiency, proneness to accident, and 
other symptoms. Present illumina- 
tion is usually inadequate and 
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should be corrected. Teacher edu- 
cation should include instruction on 
eye hygiene, observation for defects, 
basic physiology of the eye, eye 
hazards, first-aid treatment, and ef- 
fect of illumination on the eye. 

Nutrition —The school nutrition- 
ist has an important function. His 
services are community-wide in 
scope. Studies of malnourished 
children in regard to their mental 
and physical performance tend to 
show, although not consistently, 
some relationship between malnu- 
trition and results of tests of stead- 
iness, fatigue, strength of grip, and 
school achievements. The relation- 
ship of malnutrition to visual de- 
ficiency, hearing loss, and _ other 
physical functions might be reveal- 
ing. More research is needed in 
which underweight is not so pre- 
dominately the criterion of malnu- 
trition. Future research may re- 
veal formerly “hidden” malnutri- 
tion which will explain many cases 
of absence of effort and desire to 
learn. 

Safety—The causes of many fa- 
talities and injuries through acci- 
dent are within the level of under- 
standing of elementary-school chil- 
dren; namely, automobiles, falls, 
burns, drowning, firearms, poison 
gas, and other poisons. Children can 
learn much that will increase their 
safety. The hazards of street cross- 
ings, sled and wagon coasting, bi- 
cycle riding, street playing, and of 
other similar dangers must be 
taught. An aspect of safety which 
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the war has accelerated is first aid. 
It should be incorporated as an es- 
sential of the education ofteachers.A 
few of the basic elements such as 
pressure points, artificial respiration, 
and treatment for shock should be 
minimum essentials for all school 
children. 

Communicable Diseases. — The 
school is only one of several com- 
munity associations in which dis- 
eases are communicated. It is one, 
however, in which the rate of at- 
tack is high and where attendance 
is compulsory. It has as a conse- 
quence a heavy responsibility for 
control measures. Three classes of 
control measures are available. These 
are (1) the construction, equipment, 
and operation of the school plant, 
(2) exclusions and readmissions, and 
(3) immunization. All three should 
be improved in the light of the 
latest scientific knowledge. 

The Tuberculous—The work of 
the medical profession appears very 
hopeful for the tuberculous infected 
child. The physical program in the 
schools should obviously be one of 
diagnosis and treatment. The edu- 
cational procedure to follow is not 
so clear. Let us hope that the ab- 
sence of definite data may indicate 
a rather normal educational and 
personal adjustment. 

Physical Development.—The pres- 
ent interest in corrective work 
should be paralleled by widespread 
activity in developmental education. 
Teacher education is inadequate in 
this respect. The elementary teach- 
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er needs a sufficient basic knowledge 
of anatomy, instruction in proced- 
ure, some directed practice and 
motivation. 

Mental Health.—There is enough 
evidence of emotional insecurity to- 
day resulting from the social stress- 
es of war to warn us of the behavior 
defects and social and personal mal- 
adjustments to come 15 years hence. 
The mental-hygiene program of the 
future will need to cope with the 
resultant problems of the war for 
many years. The prepartion and 
inservice education of teachers 
should contain increased provision 
for instruction in mental hygiene. 
Effort should be made to reach more 
parents more directly and through 
parent organizations. Visiting teach- 
ers and attendance officers will carry 
heavy responsibility for parent coun- 
seling and child guidance. The 
actual practice of mental hygiene on 
a planned rather than on an inci- 
dental basis needs much experimen- 
tation. There are hypotheses ready 
to be moved from research centers 
in child growth and development 
to the kindergartens of the nation. 
Play therapy may be used for defi- 
nite purposes. Few kindergarten or 
first-grade teachers understand its 
therapeutic values when specifically 
planned for an individual child. It 
is not my intention that teachers 
become therapists; on the other 
hand intelligent young men and 
women in the better teacher-educa- 
tion programs of today have capa- 
bilities for advanced mental-hygiene 
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practice for which no apologies need 
be made. 

Health Education —The physical 
welfare of the child will in the long 
run depend not only on what oth- 
ers do for him personally and en- 
vironmentally, but to a very great 
extent on what he does for himself. 
Health habits have a value but they 
should be the handmaiden of as 
broad and deep understandings as 
possible. What health education 
seems to need is dynamics; the kind 
that comes to adults after stomach 
ulcers, heart irregularities, and dia- 
betes set in. The most promising 
program would seem to stress the 
significance of good health and the 
understanding of the factors of good 
health. 

Other Aspects of Physical Wel- 
fare. — Allergies among children 
should be the concern of the school. 
Defective teeth need much consider- 
ation and there is effective knowl- 
edge on which to base a program. 
Crippled children, and especially the 
misunderstood spastic paralytic, are 
becoming the object of considerable 
study. The cardiac needs full un- 
derstanding. Little has been done 
with sex education. 

These trends in the program of 
physical welfare of public school 
children are only briefly described— 
are fragmentary, but they do indi- 
cate a pattern of action. The pat- 
tern is essentially this: (1) The 
physical-welfare program of the 
school must be based on research in 
the areas of medical knowledge and 
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educational procedure. Research in 
educational procedure should be ini- 
tiated, performed, and interpreted 
by institutions of higher education, 
state departments of education, and 
local health educators. School ad- 
ministrators and teachers should co- 
operate with the same zeal which 
is often shown toward reading, arith- 
metic, or the social studies. (2) 
Teacher-education programs should 
include a broad knowledge of 
health education as a science and 
its science background and provide 
for directed practice in the approved 
newer methods of developmental 
growth, and inservice education 
should from month to month in- 
clude what is new and stress the 
most prevalent needs whether new 
or old. (3) The elementary-school 
principal and the district superin- 
tendent should be informed in re- 
gard to the best practices, should 
solicit the cooperation of local phy- 
sicians and promote conferences be- 
tween them and the staff, and con- 
duct staff meetings on mental hy- 
giene. They should screen the 
school intelligently for physical dev- 
iates and plan a physical and edu- 
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cational program for each of them. 
They should require all teachers to 
be proficient in the elements of first 
aid, should stimulate study in such 
areas as developmental anatomical 
growth, allergies, vision, and hear- 
ing, and make every teacher aware 
of problems of illumination. They 
should provide playground appara- 
tus conducive to proper physical de- 
velopment and survey the school 
environment periodically for safety 
and sanitation. They should pro- 
vide good lunches and promote con- 
cern with nutrition through class- 
room surveys of home meals, lunch 
analysis, correlation of school lunch 
with home food consumption. They 
should lead the community into an 
appreciation of the importance of 
physical welfare and seek action 
where needed. (4) They should se- 
cure action when the welfare of an 
individual child is going by default 
because no one else has assumed 
responsibility. (5) Finally, they 
should conceive of health education 
as involving not only good health 
practices but also an understanding 
of the reasons for these health 
practices. 
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Gerorce DinsMorE STODDARD 
In the Inglis Lecture, 1944 


ead can be said of tertiary: 


It makes little difference how you 
pronounce it, and you may have 
no occasion to spell it. The ques- 
tion is, what does tertiary education 
signify? Tertiary education may be 
of two types—senior-college pre- 
paratory and terminal. As developed 
in a junior college that prepares for 
the upper division of other colleges, 
or in the lower divisions of a col- 
lege or university, tertiary education 
is a part of higher education; it is 
the broad substructure of general 
arts and sciences preceding special- 
ization. “Terminal” is not a very 
good term. Apa:t from its vague 
railway connotations, it has the dis- 
quieting effect of a quietus. The 
concept terminal does not mean the 
end of education; it does mean the 
probable end of formal education 
continuously pursued in an insti- 
tution under prescribed conditions. 
As offered in two-year institutes, 
or in junior colleges that point the 
student toward graduation and em- 
ployment in two years, tertiary ed- 
ucation, for a majority of the stu- 
dent body, completes the educa- 
tional structure. 

Increasingly the public junior col- 
leges of California, which set the 
pace for the country, are taking on 
the characteristics of community col- 
leges; they are not confined to the 
young. Hence the term “junior” 
is probably headed for discard. 
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These schools offer at once an up- 
ward extension of secondary edu- 
cation and the collegiate portion of 
university education. They stop 
short of research and_ professional 
study. New York State’s proposed 
Institutes of Applied Arts and Sci- 
ences (Regents Plan for Postwar 
Education in the State of New 
York) are similar to those Cali. 
fornia junior colleges which offer 
two-year programs, terminal and 


vocational in type. They are not de- 


signed to parallel the two-year gen- 
eral programs of colleges or uni- 
versities. The curriculums of the 
new institutes will offer a_ basic 
preparation for selected arts, tech- 
nologies, and _ subprofessions, to- 
gether with appropriate offerings 
in the practical and liberal arts. 
“The course is not a substitute for 
anything, but a direct attempt to 
make these two years richly re 
warding.” 

In New York’s proposed inst- 
tutes it is felt that under proper 
guidance a high-school graduate 
should be able to select an appro 
priate vocational major. Upon em 
tering the institute, he will begin 
technical and vocational work; a@ 
the same time he will continu 
subjects in the liberal arts. For thos 
who display appropriate academit 
interests, the door will remain ope 
for work in colleges and univer 
sities, with proper adjustment 
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credits and prerequisites. There is 
a proposal to expand tremendously 
the system of state scholarships 
available to students entering ap- 
proved colleges and _ universities. 
It is estimated that the Regents 
Plan will make available tuition- 
free education to about one-third 
of all the graduates of the high 
schools and academies. In view of 
the student’s expenses other than 
tuition, together with the loss of 
earning power during college at- 
tendance, we consider this to be a 
modest proposal. 

In New York a development of 
tertiary education is not new in 
principle, for we have had agricul- 
tural, technical, and maritime insti- 
tutes performing analogous func- 
tions. What is new is the placing 
of institutes in large centers of popu- 
lation on a regional plan combining 
the vocational and the liberal, in 
overt recognition of the need of 
youth for widespread opportunity 
beyond the high school. 

The limits of growth in junior 
colleges, institutes, and junior divi- 
sions are not easily foreseen. If ter- 
tiary education were to be estab- 
lished with a full utilization of 
resources along mental, recreational, 
artistic, and vocational lines, I 
should expect 80 percent of the 
secondary graduates to begin, and 
a very substantial proportion to 
complete, a two-year program. For 
many, work in school and work on 
the job would involve a tapering 
process. 
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There are leaders in American 
life who support education beyond 
age 18 as a means of keeping youth 
off the labor market. For example, 
the economic situation was para- 
mount in the swift development 
of WPA, NYA, and CCC. In the 
postwar period we may expect a 
recurrence of this phenomenon. If 
the multitudes apply for entrance, 
we should prepare to serve their 
needs, and for the right reasons. 
It will be discovered by all con- 
cerned that education is much more 
than an aid in time of economic dis- 
location. If the states and local com- 
munities are granted funds and the 
educational power, they will be in 
a position to regenerate secondary 
education and to inaugurate the 
third level of which I speak. We 
know the needs and capacities of 
youth; we can analyze and evaluate 
their war and prewar learning. 
We can predict the vocational, com- 
munity, and family demands which 
they will face. We know the deep 
source of their drives in the arts 
and humanities. We can minister 
to them in such fashion as to grad- 
uate healthy, informed, and alert 
youth, all the better for their sep- 
aration from a tight labor market. 
In the years that follow, I predict 
that the prematurely lucky ones 
who get jobs, without further train- 
ing or refreshment, will feel a bit 
cramped. 

We should do everything possible 
to clear the mind of youth from the 
corroding assumption that educa- 
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tion, especially compulsory educa- 
tion, is a poor substitute for work. 
At the same time, we should en- 
courage employed persons to com- 
bine work with study. To go back 
to school on a part-time or full-time 
basis whenever conditions permit 
will be a sound move for countless 
employees who accept jobs in the 
war effort without regard to future 
interests and plans. In war, any 
kind of war work is useful and sat- 
isfying; in peace, we choose, and 
the excellence of the choice does 
much to solve personal and social 
problems. 

Here, as elsewhere, the emer- 
gence of a balanced curriculum 
will avoid the danger of futility, 
or even a sense of futility, on the 
part of students and teachers. Let 
the liberal arts embrace expertness 
as well as tea-sipping; let voca- 
tional education reach beyond the 
skilled hand and eye; let the exigen- 
cies of civic and family life penetrate 
the curriculum; let happiness spring 
from health, recreation, and artistic 
experience; let it be known that 
youth knee-deep in such activities 
lacks the time, the need, and the 
occasion for misbehavior—let all 
these things come to pass and the 
leaders in public life will rise again 
to defend the school as the true 
citadel of democracy. 

A day will come when the soci- 
ologist of wide sweep will be able 
to determine the size of the inverse 
relationship between culture and 
crime. He will tell us how much 
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could be saved of the $11,000,000,- 
000 annual bill for delinquency 
and crime if a few billions were 
added to the relatively meager ap- 
propriations for public and private 
education. 

A new mark of social intelligence 
that should be displayed in the 
middle of the 20th century is the 
generosity, the eagerness, if you 
will, with which wealth is devoted 
to growth, knowledge, and art, in 
the expectation that social sore spots 
will be reduced and _ eventually 
eliminated. American factories, 
roads, railways, bridges, dams, ma- 
chines, products, laboratories, and 
isolated building projects are mar- 
velous to behold. What we lack 
now is the courage to operate on 
our farms, villages, and cities, leav- 
ing only healthy tissue. A simple, 
universal agreement to remodel that 
part of the surface of the earth 
which is America would give a 
lift to life and to all its dangling 
appurtenances in science, art, and 
technology, a life not surpassed in 
any golden age of antiquity. In- 
troduced into the curriculum at 
any level, the blueprints would dem- 
onstrate the complex interplay of 
social forces in modern life. The 
boy who had finished all there was 
to finish in three years of high school 
might be induced to stay a little 
longer in order to explore books, 
plans, and demonstrations devoted to 
this durable problem. Anyone can 
think of other structures similarly 
vast which, at every turn, condition 
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life and happiness—for example, in 
health, mental hygiene, production 
and distribution, racial relations, 
and international peace. 

Since the last war, we have taken 
a firmer hold on the meaning of 
education. 

While sensitive to its errors, we 
are not afraid of its future. We 
discover that a liberal or general 
education contributes to mental 
power in situations that cannot be 
predicted in detail. We accept, as 
fundamental in the most scientific 
of works, the principle of indeter- 
minism. Intelligence, general or 
technical, as it rises above huge 
clusters of useful skills, is a kind 
of delaying action that organizes 
facts, relationships, and hypotheses, 
together with operations that are 
decisive. It is just this, I believe, 
that makes the well-educated Amer- 
ican so formidable a fellow: He is 
good, as a baseball player is good, 
but he does not stop there; he is, 
on occasion, a whole team. Wher- 
ever he hails from, he displays 
gumption— a priceless quality de- 
veloped through the essential class- 
lessness of democratic institutions. 
In the United States, a man is ever 
so much more than his job or rank 
implies. 

This is not the time to present an 
integrated curriculum for secondary, 
tertiary, and higher education. 
However, I should like to make a 
few observations by way of evalu- 
ating whatever proposals for con- 
tent and method teachers may bring 


to our attention. Let us start with a 
wartime example. We are told that 
in learning Japanese highly  se- 
lected candidates will pore over 
books and practice words 16 hours 
a day, 6 days a week, for 14 months. 
This is a potent method and it 
should yield results. Compare it 
with what happens in the typical 
class in college French. If the stu- 
dent is present 3 times a week for 
36 weeks, his exposure is 108 hours. 
If he studies 2 hours for each class 
hour, we get a total of 324 hours, 
strung together in a highly diluted 
fashion. A fourteen months’ inten- 
sive program in Japanese yields 18 
times as much language experience, 
without mental competition. This is 
profoundly different from any- 
thing available in most colleges. 
Acceleration is not the word for it; 
it is rather a matter of hypnotic con- 
centration over a substantial period 
of time. 

A few years ago I mentioned a 
fault inherent in the present sys- 
tem of classroom instruction. I said, 
“We know little about the impact 
of our chunks of knowledge upon 
the student as he goes from one class 
to another. An hour of French 
followed by two hours of physics 
and an hour of history—all these 
are supposed to make their separate 
and durable imprint upon the stu- 
dent’s tender nervous tissues. He 
goes gaily, or dully, as the case may 
be, from one field to another, hop- 
ing that his marvelous rate of for- 
getting will not be singled out for 
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special discipline. Perhaps the 
French teacher would do little better 
if his day were studded with mathe- 
matics, history, economics, and ath- 
letics, all in illogical sequence. He 
is good in French because he lives 
in it; his excursions into other fields 
are recognizable; they bolster his 
knowledge. But the student’s day is 
frequently all excursion; he has no 
place to call his own; he is equally 
ill at ease in any scholarly field.” 

When we read about the Ameri- 
can doughboy rapidly assimilating 
an alien language we shall have 
questions to ask concerning the 
breadth of his knowledge. Never- 
theless we shall find that in the 
stress of war the Army teachers have 
hammered -out some well-known 
principles of learning. The learning 
process is like a good weld. If metal 
is properly heated, a slight tap will 
make the pieces flow together with- 
out a seam, but if too hot or cold, 
frantic pounding is of no avail. 
New materials, high motivation, 
intense application, sensory aids, as 
in records and motion pictures, to- 
gether with the deadly necessity to 
show results—all these factors have 
their counterparts in peacetime edu- 
cation. Taken in conjunction with a 
new knowledge of child and adult 
behavior, the war experience should 
restore life to the curriculum. Ques- 
tions as to how much traffic the war 
babies can bear in a postwar world 
are already upon us: What kind of 
physical fitness? Mathematics and 
physics for the millions? Shopwork 
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as national defense, or as education 
—or both? What languages? Geog. 
raphy, history, and politics for all? 
It will be a long time before educa- 
tional committees and associations 
meet, as they did for years, pressed 
to dig up any ideas, issues, or con- 
troversies that would arouse the 
electorate! 

For the youth of today there is 
a welter of good on the academic 
shelf, and the end is not yet. Out on 
the periphery of most colleges, but 
squarely in the center of modern 
life, we find such phenomena as 
child development, nursery educa- 
tion, the kindergarten, adult and 
parent education, public health, 
mental hygiene, social administra- 
tion, speech correction, remedial 
reading, radio, and the fine arts. 
To these may be added recreation in 
its professional aspects and new 
outlets in public administration. 
Moreover, old vocations are available 
to college graduates. The man who 
fills your car with gas is a high 
school graduate; the livery stable 
attendants of the previous genera 
tion almost never were. The farm- 
er’s son knows a world closed to 
the farmer himself. Science, music, 
literature, economics, history, for- 
eign languages—he has dabbled in 
some, and become really proficient 
in a few. The highly selected, thor- 
oughly trained policeman of tomor- 
row, expert in crime prevention and 
detection, and informed in the law, 
will need four years of college, and 
a few will even go on to the Ph.D. 
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degree. The modern woman, to be 
expert in the modern home, will 
need to know her way around in 
many of the fields represented in 
standard college catalogs. Child de- 
velopment, nutrition, economics, 
psychology, fine arts, and the hu- 
manities—she will need them all. 

I want to see the day when man’s 
great and positive accomplishments 
will saturate the nerve fibers of 
the young. Let the many come face 
to face with what the few have 
seen or discovered, even though the 
levels of comprehension vary. This 
means transportation to schools, 
museums, and lecture halls of mov- 
able properties which are beacons 
along the road of man’s progress 
—microscopes, laboratory setups, 
specimens, art objects, machines, 
miniatures of agricultural and in- 
dustrial processes—mental aids as 
useful as the library stackroom. For 
the heavy fixtures, such as dams, 
ships, telescopes, bridges, factories, 
farms, cities, and scenic wonders let 
us develop a new mobility among 
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[ George Dinsmore Stoddard is President of 7 
the University of the State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education. Reported from 
The Inglis Lecture, 1944. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1944. 
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pupils, spending, if need be, as 
much for this as for migrations to 
arenas and stadiums. In a world 
of three dimensions we can now 
afford to emphasize the third plane 
of contact and control, lifting our- 
selves above the flat page of words. 

Regardless of details of curricu- 
lum, the tertiary school of the future 
must develop common areas of cul- 
ture. College trained or not, men 
must continue to face the stubborn 
conditions of life. Each boy and girl 
starts out afresh. Children leave the 
home nest, the rural community, the 
state, the country. Their most price- 
less possessions, like Franklin’s 
lunch, are easily carried with them. 
They are the unseen tools in the 
hand, the furniture of the mind, 
the vigorous pumping in the blood 
stream of character. Every child 
of today will dwell in a world that 
has passed through fire. According 
to his mind and heart he must seek 
to understand it, to live happily in 
it. In time, it will grow green once 
again. 
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| children in Emporia, Kansas, do not 
go to school the first day but their parents do. Parents appre- 
ciate the opportunity to learn about the purposes and pro- 


gram of the school while their children remain home. 


FOUR CONVERGENT TRENDS IN GENERAL 


EDUCATION 


W. W. CHarters 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


ue college is a service agency 
which is responsible in general to 
society and specifically to its con- 
stituents, and which maintains a 
staff that intelligently and conscien- 
tiously seeks to render the highest 
degree of service. The function of 
the college is to assist society to 
educate young persons by bringing 
them into contact with the body of 
culture which it has amassed. There 
is general agreement with these 
ideas. But as soon as we proceed 
from the level of the abstract for- 
mulation of the objectives of college 
education to the level at which we 
inquire into how the accepted ob- 
jectives of service are to be given a 
structural body, we find ourselves 
tossed about in cross currents of 
opinion. The end is established; 
the means are in dispute. 

We are today in a transition per- 
iod during which four trends are 
striving for a place in general educa- 
tion. One is the ancient objective 
of education which may be defined 
as the mastery of subjects. The sec- 
ond is the functional organization 
of the racial heritage to meet the 
needs of the layman. The third is 
the growth of the student as an 
individual. The fourth is an in- 
strument of all three, the use of the 
scientific method in education. In 
its most extreme form, mastery of 
subjects is on the defensive against 
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the functional curriculum and re. 
search is more extensively used by 
the functionalists and the growth 
advocates. The conflict is confused 
and bitter. The final patterns which 
will emerge are not yet apparent, but 
historically in all probability they 








will retain the elements of strength § 
in all three factors if the advocates f 


approach the fusion process in un- 
prejudiced good will and make am- 
ple use of educational research. 

In the traditional scholarly ap 
proach to general education, the 
major objective of the college is the 
mastery of subjects. If the student 
passes his courses successfully, he is 
an able person; if he does not pass 
them, he is said to be incompetent. 
The professors defending their edu 
cational methods earnestly maintain 
that in mastering subjects the 
student not only gains information 
but also develops mental power— 
he learns to study, he gains experi 
ence in logical thinking, and he uses 
scientific methods in the control of 
problems. Consequently, when the 
student deals with the affairs of 
life, the professors assert, he has at 
his command a body of truth and 
a battery of skills and abilities. From 
the 17th century philosopher, John 
Locke, the subject-mastery profes 
sors gained support for their mental 
training argument. He claimed that 
the faculties of the mind could 
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developed in one field, in this case 
college subjects, and when so de- 
veloped could be used in other areas, 
as in the affairs of practical life. 
Transfer of training remained the 
cardinal defense of the master-of- 
subjects technique until 1902 when 
Thorndike found that, in the skills 
which he investigated, the amount 
of transfer was extremely small. He 
thereby undermined the validity of 
the training object of the professors 
and narrowed the effect of training 
to the subjects in which the train- 
ing occurred. 

This negative discovery sapped 
the defenses of the subject-mastery 
proponents but did not provide a 
substitute method. However, a new 
idea had been germinating for 40 
years prior to 1902. In 1859, The 
Origin of the Species introduced the 
idea that function is a dynamic fac- 
tor in shaping structure in the bio- 
logical world. If structures were to 
survive, their forms must be adapt- 
ed to the environment, must be fit 
for survival. The idea of a function- 
structure was promptly accepted in 
the biological field and then, as fre- 
quently happens, cross-fertilization 
began. Social structures were ex- 
amined and analyzed in terms of 
ends and means, purposes and meth- 
ods of performance, function and 
structure. The idea had an influ- 
ence on philosophy where it ap- 
peared in one form as pragmatism 
and in another form as teleological 
ethics. From philosophy it prompt- 
ly flowed into education, particularly 
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through Dewey who, as a philoso- 
pher, was importantly interested in 
education. The advocates of the 
functional approach maintained that 
the curriculum builder should first 
determine the function of a proposed 
area and then build a structure ade- 
quate to perform that function. In 
a pharmaceutical curriculum, for 
example, the traditional content in 
pharmaceutical Latin was that of a 
beginner’s course in Latin. Yet if 
one knew that the function of phar- 
maceutical Latin is merely to assist 
druggists to read prescriptions, one 
could by analysis define the use and 
discover that to do that, the drug- 
gist needs to know only 91 isolated 
phrases. These then would be the 
content of the course. 

These are two clearly distin- 
guished approaches to college educa- 
tion. The function is identical; the 
methods are different. The third 
concept which became current and 
powerful 40 years ago is what has 
come to be known as individualized 
education. Based on the concept 
that the growth of the individual is 
the major aim of education in de- 
mocracy, individualized education 
implies that the first step in building 
an educational program is to dis- 
cover the interests, needs, and abili- 
ties of each individual. The next 
step is to provide the experiences, 
information, and tools which will 
foster his maximum growth. This 
concept has had a profound effect 
on elementary education, is exerting 
a rapidly increasing effect on 
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secondary education, and is being 
used experimentally in an increas- 
ing number of colleges. The elect- 
ive system in the colleges is obvious- 
ly based on the acceptance of the 
idea that students have different in- 
terests. Personnel functions have 
been developed to care for the needs 
of individuals. Extracurricular ac- 
tivities, tutorial and honors systems 
are outgrowths of individualized 
education. 

Since the first decade of the pres- 
ent century, a fourth trend has been 
added—the use of the scientific meth- 
od in education. Prior to 1902, the 
quantitative concepts of educational 
activities were almost nonexistent. 
Following that date, and under the 
early popular leadership of Thorn- 
dike, the development was rapid. 
The concept of the normal-probabil- 
ity curve was explored as it relatedto 
school populations and cleared the 
way for the use of the idea of indi- 
vidual differences. Achievement 
tests were developed and tests of ap- 
titude and diagnosis came into use. 
Today the quantity of educational 
research is voluminous and contin- 
ues to grow. While the quantity 
has been growing, the quality also 
is growing, but at a slower rate. 

Research in educational prob- 
lems and plans is a youthful pioneer 
with all the strength and crudities 
of the pioneer. In the 30 years since 
it began to be practiced in substan- 
tial fashion, it has attacked the 


whole field of education. But prob- 
lems of education are too baffling, 
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DIGEST 


promptly to investigation. No wis 


administratior or intelligent investi. § 
gator claims that the answers to his) 
problems can always be derived from f 
objective measures without the sup 
plementary use of subjective judg. 


ment. The chief contribution of 
educational research has been the 
establishment of the scientific ap 
proach to all college problems. If an 


and many are too intangible, to yield} 
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idea looks good, the procedure is tof 


try it out and examine the results. 
In a word, the scientific attitude to 
ward education makes the college a 
dynamic organism that is persist 
ently and intelligently working for 
increased efficiency. 

Beneath the turbulent surface of 
college thought, the forces which 
have been described are at work and 
cannot be ignored. No matter what 
the school to which professors be. 
long, they must intelligently study 
each of these trends and discover 
what they can use that will benefit 
their work. If a professor elects the 
subject-mastery objective, he mus 
functionalize his objectives, person- 
alize them, and streamline them. If 
he elects to base his program on the 
needs and activities of the layman, 
he must have regard for the full us 
of scholarship, personalize it, and 
streamline it. If he chooses to cet- 
ter his attention on the needs and 
interests of students, he must st 
that the social needs of the students 
are cared for, that the full resources 
of scholarship are utilized, and that 
his program is logical. 
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In all cases, whatever his point of 
view, he is obligated to provide an 
efficient program which can be se- 
cured only by alert and persistent 
examination of what he is doing. 
If the colleges take the scientific, ex- 
perimental, and evaluative attitude 
toward their procedures, no one 
needs to worry about the outcome. 

The college trains the scientists 
that produce in every field. They 
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can, therefore, easily turn their at- 
tention to their own problems of 
how to train efficiently and do as 
good a job of educational research 
as they have done in training re- 
search workers in other areas. The 
field is wide open and progress has 
been made. One conclusion is ob- 
vious. The college that does nothing 
is certainly obsolescent and probably 
decadent. 


W. W. Charters is a former Editor of the 

Journal of Higher Education. Reported from 

the Journal of Higher Education, XV (June, 
1944), 307-14, 342. 
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Timber! 


Over 17 years ago, the super- 
intendent of the Jamestown, N. Y., 
public schools visualized a school 
forest where students could study, 
recreate, and help build a commu- 
nity asset. With six teachers, two 
board members, and two business- 
men, Jamestown School Forests, 
Inc., was established. Early in 1928 
a 150-acre farm was purchased with 
funds earned at school entertain- 


} ments and other school-wide activi- 


ties. In order to raise sufficient 
money to pay for the land and the 
planting activities, each school was 
asked to raise ten cents per pupil. 
This was done on a school-wide 
basis rather than asking each pupil 
to make a contribution. For the 
past few years the contribution has 
been one and a half cents a pupil 


per year. 





A year later, the superintendent, 
Milton J. Fletcher, arranged for the 
purchase of another farm, bringing 
the school’s holdings up to 360 
acres. Today this block of land al- 
most three-quarters of a mile square 
contains a beautiful growth of 
young pine and spruce some of 
which are now about 20 feet high. 
Every spring for the past 17 years, 
students, working in pairs, one with 
a hoe and the other with a pail 
of trees, have planted between 
20,000 and 50,000 tree seedlings. 
The spruce growth has been so 
good that last year thinning was 
required so a number of trees were 
sold at Christmas time. 

The school forest is a natural 
study area for botany, biology, and 
zoology classes as flora and fauna 
of all varieties abound in the area. 
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cational topic was 
than the how and why of curricu- 
lum 
supervisory leadership, the task of 
the curriculum director, the respon- 
sibility of the school administrator, 
and the role of the teacher in cur- 
riculum modification were discussed 
again and again. But in almost ev- 
ery case the focus of attention was 
the regular classroom learning situ- 
ation. Reading, spelling, geography, 


TOWARD A NEW CURRICULUM 


Gorpon N. MackeEnzi£ AND J. Cecit PARKER 


In the 1944 Yearbook of the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 


oF HE concept that schooling in- 
cludes more than reading, writing, 
and computing has been growing 
for many years. Now many schools 
are initiating extensions of educa- 
tional opportunities for new groups 


people—from preschool to adult 


—in new areas of experience and 


new periods of the day and year. 


Such ideas and practices seem to 
grow out of developments in the 
recent and current economic, polit- 
ical, and social scenes, educational 
theory, and a changing concept of 
the role of the school in the com- 
munity. 
they are aspects of public education 
significant to the present and the 
future. 
people of American communities— 
must think through the issues, val- 
ues, and details involved in this ex- 
tension of educational opportunity. 


Whatever their source, 


School people—and the 


new perspective must be sought. 
Even in prewar America no edu- 
more popular 
of 


improvement. Problems 


history, English, mathematics, s¢j- 
ence—these were the principal con. 
cern. In some cases, unfortunately, 
the real curriculum, the experience 
of the learner, was overlooked in 
the process of large-scale planning 
and course-of-study _ preparation. 
The number of curriculum pro 
grams which fundamentally and 
drastically changed the learning op. 
portunities of children, youth, and 
adults is probably small. But on 
the whole, much progress was made, 
Educators became increasingly 
thoughtful and critical of their ef 
forts. Significant beginnings were 
made toward a curriculum with 
sound social and psychological root 
age, and beginnings have been made 
in teacher participation in curricv- 
lum development. 

Today’s extensions of educational 
opportunity represent a marked 
shift in the method of curriculum 
development. They truly represent 
a new approach to the subject in 
which the usual principles and pra- 
tices of curriculum revision do not 
seem to fit. From the reorganize 
tion of courses and subject areas, 
emphasis is shifted to working with 
and for people on meaningful and 
vital problems, from rigidly formu 
lated courses of study to plans for 
study developed in classrooms bj 
teachers and pupils. No question 
are raised as to the ground which 
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should be covered or the norms or 
standard tests which should be 
reached. The principal questions 
relate to the best ways and means 
of meeting a local need. To achieve 
this goal experimentation and trial 
are necessary. Real pioneering ef- 
fort is necessary. 

All communities have socially use- 
ful work which needs to be done— 
work which may vary from needed 
recreational facilities to emergency 
productive jobs. Schools have 
unique opportunities for realistic 
and vitalizing experiences if they 
will take advantage of these situa- 
tions. By teaming the school’s de- 
mand for effective learning experi- 
ences with the community’s work 
and service opportunities, better 
communities and better citizens can 
be developed. 

Sometimes the determination of 
needs in a community has been re- 
garded as a mechanical act to be 
performed by a research department 
or by a psychologist far removed 
from a particular school. Certainly 
there is a place for research in the 
definition of certain types of needs. 
However, when the _ operational 
stage is reached, and planning is 
being done within a particular com- 
munity, it is important that the 
group concerned come to see _ its 
own needs. In achieving this end, 
group study and discussion of com- 
munity activities and problems are 
often helpful. Experts can frequent- 
ly aid, but expert help is not essen- 
tial. All communities have many 
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problems which can be successfully 
studied by the careful use of com- 
mon devices such as the question- 
naire, the interview, and the delib- 
eration of community representa- 
tives. 

In some communities confusion 
has developed in respect to the re- 
sponsibility of the school. The 
school should not supplant normal 
activities, nor should it interfere 
with the majority of family plans 
by setting up competing activities 
or taking over experience which 
parents usually provide for their 
children. Rather, the school should 
supplement the ordinary activities 
to make for a richer, fuller individ- 
ual life and a better educated citi- 
zen. Certainly any group within 
the community, educational or non- 
educational, has a right to initiate 
activities to meet special conditions 
which it recognizes. Yet this in no 
way relieves the school or the com- 
munity from the necessity of action 
in respect to the needs of all mem- 
bers of the community. From the 
standpoint of efficiency it is quite 
clear that the various organizations 
in a community can best avoid dup- 
lication and most wisely use their 
resources if they work and plan 
cooperatively. 

While the schools of this country 
have made progress, they still are 
not truly democratic. Costs and 
regulations serve to bar or elimin- 
ate many from the secondary school. 
On the nursery-school level, there 
has been a tendency to accept this 
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kind of opportunity for the very 
poor or the wealthy. On the adult 
level, the situation has varied from 
community to community. Work 
experience should be provided for 
the economically able as well as for 
the unable. Experience in commun- 
ity service is good for those in fav- 
ored communities as well as those 
in poorer, less fortunate districts. 
Courses in personal living are prob- 
ably more frequently offered to stu- 
dents with low academic ability or 
to those with inadequate family 
background. There seems to be no 
reason to deny those who on the 
surface appear to have been more 
fortunate in life. It would seem 
that all public education should 
strive to extend educational oppor- 
tunties to everyone within the com- 
munity and that these opportunities 
should be commensurate with the 
full range of the needs of the in- 
dividuals and the community con- 
cerned. 

One prominent and often hotly 
contested issue centers in the ques- 
tion of whether or not volunteer 
help should be used. Certain types 
of activities require professionally 
trained personnel; others do not. It 
seems highly important that volun- 
teers be used to do only those 


things which they are capable of 
doing well. Trained nursery school 
teachers may be available on a vol- 
unteer basis; excellent adult teach- 
ers may offer their services; com- 
petent parents may supervise com- 
munity activities; successful crafts- 
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men may guide work experiences, 
This in no way denies the need, 
however, for an able professional 
staff and, over the long period of 
time, programs will generally su. 
ceed best which have the mos 
highly trained staff working on 
basis of adequate remuneration. 
Attention must be given to the 
many varied financial and adminis 
trative problems which accompany 


the extension of educational oppor 


tunities. The schools should no 
serve special groups in accord with 
their ability to pay, but should serve 
all groups and individuals in terms 
of their needs. Undoubtedly feder. 
al and state support will be needed 
if adequate opportunities are to k 
provided. Yet, every effort must kk 
made to preserve local initiative in 
establishing and conducting schools 
A community should aim to provide 
the education ‘it wants and needs 
and questions of administration ani 
finance should center on determin 
ing how its needs can be met mos 
efficiently and effectively. 

As yet schools are seldom evalu 
ating the results of their efforts t 
extend educational opportunities 
Progress is certain to be limited ut 
til this is done more generally. Firs, 
the purposes of activities must bt 
clarified. The nature, quantity, and 
quality of growth desired, and th 
kind of behavior sought must 
carefully defined. Second, way 
must be found for gathering ev 
dence on the attainment of out 
comes. Situations must be disco 
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ered or created in which evidence 
can be gathered. Informal observa- 
tions of behavior and growth in in- 
terests and action away from school 
in unsupervised situations may be 


involved. Certainly, the program 
of evaluation must be sufficiently 
comprehensive to include the full 
range of extended opportunities. 
Only in this way can these newer 
activities be held in proper perspec- 
tive. 

By keeping close to their com- 
munities and by providing leader- 
ship in determining how they can 
improve the quality of living, the 
schools are moving forward to new 
activities and to new ways of living. 
It seems clear that a restricted con- 
cept of what education is and how 
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CURRICULUM 





its functions are to be served will 
not suffice as they move toward a 
new curriculum. Education must 
be conceived as broadly as life it- 
self—as broadly as democracy it- 
self. Curriculum policies and plans 
growing out of such a concept will 
be formulated with deference to the 
needs and problems of society and 
of individuals. The curriculum 
will be focused upon the culture— 
its values, its conflicts, and its po- 
tentialities. The competencies re- 
quired of the individual as a person- 
ality and as a member of social 
groups will be developed. As edu- 
cational opportunities are extended, 
education will make a difference in 
the realities of everyday community 
living. 


tion, University of Wisconsin, and ]. Cecil 
Parker is connected with the Educational 
Services Branch, Office of Price Administra- 
tion. They are Co-Chairmen of the Commit- 
tee in Charge of Preparation of the 1944 
Yearbook of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, N.E.A. Re- 
ported from Toward a New Curriculum. 
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few half the boys and less than half the girls in the 
last two years of high school are now receiving organized 
instruction in physical education, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education. This means that about 1,100,000 jun- 
iors and seniors in high school are not receiving instruction 


in physical fitness. 





Persona itizs: Frederick G. Nichols 
has retired as associate professor of 
education, the graduate school of 
education, Harvard University .. . 
A. J. Brumbaugh has resigned as 
dean of the students at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to become vice- 
president of the American Council 
on Education. His successor at the 
University of Chicago will be Law- 
rence A. Kimpton of the University 
of Kansas City. . . . Joseph Landis 
of Cleveland, Ohio, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Teachers at the 1944 convention. 
. . . Worth McClure, former su- 
perintendent of the Seattle, Wash., 
schools, has been named superinten- 
dent at University City, Mo... . 
Ernest O. Melby, chancellor of the 
Montana State University, has been 
elected president of the Department 
of Higher Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
George D. Strayer, Jr., associate 
professor of education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer for 1944-45... . Lora L. Kieck, 
superintendent of the Cass County, 
Nebraska, schools, has been ap- 
pointed director of education for 
state institutions in Nebraska. . . 

William D. Boutwell, director of 
radio and information services, U. S. 
Office of Education, has been named 
editor of the American Vocational 
Association Journal and News Bul- 
letin and assistant to L. H. Dennis, 
executive secretary of the association. 
.... James R. McKissick, president 
of the University of South Carolina, 
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died last month at 59 years of age, 
. . « Ralph McDonald of Winston. 
Salem, N. C., president of the North 
Carolina Education Association, has 
been appointed director of confer. 
ences for the Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through 
Education of the National Educa. 
tion Association. .. . Elam J. Ander. 
son, president of the University of 
Redlands, Calif., died as the result 
of a heart attack recently. He was 
54 years old. . . . Alvin T. Stolen, 
former superintendent at Eau Claire, 
Wis., has been appointed superinten. 
dent of the Duluth, Minn., schools, 
. . . Theodore H. Eaton has retired 
as professor of rural education 2 
Cornell University. .. . L. A. White 
has been succeeded as superinten- 
dent of the Minot, N. D., schools by 
Paul A. Miller, former superinten 
dent at New Rockford, N. D.... 
Albertine McKellar, formerly with 
the U. S. Public Health Service, ha 
been named health education con 
sultant for the North Carolina Stat 
Department of Education. . . .Rich 
ard |. McKinney of Virginia Unio 
University, Richmond, has been ap 
pointed president of Storer Colleg 
at Harpers Ferry, West Va. .. 

The new president of the Stat 
Teachers College, New Paltz. N. Y, 
is William J. Haggerty of the Uni 
versity of Connecticut. . . .W. 0. 
Ross of the Emporia, Kansas, Stat 
Teachers College, died last month 
at 74 years of age... . Leo M 
Hauptman has resigned as directo’ 
of secondary education and psychole 
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gist for the LaPorte, Ind., schools to 
become registrar and director of 
student personnel at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., College. . . . William M. 
Whyburn of the University of Cali- 
fornia is the new president of Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock. . . . 
Floyd C. Barnes has succeeded W. 
N. Taylor as secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi Education Association. Mr. 
Taylor is acting as administrator of 
the newly adopted retirement law 
for Mississippi teachers. . . . Captain 
Milton E. Hahn of the U. S. Ma- 
rines Corps has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of education at 
Syracuse University. He was former- 
ly at the University of Minnesota. 
... Charles A. Stone, professor of 
education at DePaul University, 
Chicago, died recently. He was 51 
years old. . . . Harold W. Stoke of 
the University of Wisconsin has 
been named president of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. . . 

Brother Bonaventure Thomas has 
been named president of Manhattan, 
N. Y., College. . .. George L. Cross 
is the new president of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. . . . F. C. 
Wooton of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission of 
the NEA. . . . Harvey W. Cox, 
chancellor of Emory University, 
Georgia, died recently. . . . On the 


retirement of B. J. Rohan from the 
superintendency of the Appleton, 
Wis., schools, J. P. Mann of the 
South Milwaukee, Wis., schools has 
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been named superintendent of the 
system. 


Tue first conference ever held in the 
White House on rural education 
will be called October 3-5. Financed 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion and planned jointly by three 
Divisions of the NEA _headquar- 
ters staff, the conference will bring 
to its sessions 200 leaders of groups 
whose economic and social interests 
are linked with the prosperity of 
rural American life. Farmers, edu- 
cators, labor leaders, publishers of 
agricultural journals, the rural press, 
government officials, farm organiza- 
tions, industrialists, public health 
officials, and parents who are especi- 
ally concerned with the schools cf 
open country and villages, are among 
those who will be in attendance. 
Matters to be considered at the four 
sessions of the conference include 
the interdependence of rural and 
urban economics, the health of rural 
young people, the extension of com- 
plete educational opportunity to 
many thousands of farm children 
to whom it is now denied, and the 
postwar conversion plans of farm 
schools. Charting policies for the 
progress of rural education through 
the first decade of peace, the con- 
ference will make recommendations 
for extending health and physical 
education to rural children, the 
adaptation of the curriculum and 
extracurricular program to the 
needs of farm youth, proper pro- 
vision for minority and exceptional 
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groups in rural areas, moderniza- 
tion of the rural educational plant 
and equipment, the advancement of 
the teacher qualifications for rural 
schools and the improvement of in- 
structional techniques in the institu- 
tions which serve country communi- 
ties and villages whose wellbeing, 
economically and socially, depends 
largely upon the prosperity of out- 
lying agricultural areas. It is ex- 
pected by the sponsors of the first 
White House Conference devoted 
exclusively to rural children that 
Congressional legislation will even- 
tuate from its findings. Cooperating 
with Charl Ormond Williams, Ex- 
ecutive Chairman of the Confer- 
ence and Director of Field Service 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and Co-Chairman Howard A. 
Dawson, Director of Rural Service 
of the NEA and Co-Chairman R. B. 
Marston, Director of the Division 
of Legislative and Federal Relations 
of the NEA, and his Associate Di- 
rector, Glenn Archer. Calling to- 
gether well known leaders of rural 
education, the chairman arranged 
with them to divide the country 
into nine regions from which to 
draw members and participants in 
the conference. Geographical rep- 
resentation, therefore, will be pro- 
vided for as well as a balance of 
vocational, economic, and _ social 
groups. 


Tue National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C., announces the 
resumption on October 2 of the 
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Geographic School Bulletins for the 
1944-45 school year. This is a week- 
ly illustrated periodical which near. 
ly 35,000 school teachers last year 
depended on for accurate, up-to 
date material on places, peoples, in. 
dustries, commodities, and scientific 
developments of popular interest in 
the news. The Bulletins, each is 
sue containing five brief factual ar. 
ticles and seven illustrations or 
maps, are published for 30 weeks 
of the school year. Their format 
is designed so that each article, with 
its illustrations and suggestions for 
further reading, is a complete unit 
which can be detached for separate 
filing, for bulletin board use, or for 
distribution to students in the class 
room. The publication is available 
for a 25c fee to cover the mail 
ing and handling charges. 


To sharpen and broaden its fight 
for progressive-democratic education, 
the newly formed organization, the 
American Education Fellowship 
(formerly Progressive Education As 
sociation), has announced a new 
basic policy. The new name er 
presses continued allegiance to the 
New Education Fellowship, a world: 
wide organization of forward-look- 
ing educators, of which the Pro 
gressive Education Association has 
been the United States Section. The 
American Education Fellowship wil 
carry forward the principles of pro 
gressive education to new communi 
ties and new schools, extending its 
program to include a much wider 
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participation on the part of forward- 
looking laymen as well as educators 
in shaping postwar education. Vinal 
H. Tibbetts will continue as Direc- 
tor of the Fellowship. Dr. Frank 
E. Baker, President of the Fellow- 
ship, stated the new policy: “At this 
world turning-point we must take 
the initiative in fighting for good 
education for all, we must expose 
the enemies of better popular edu- 
cation, and we must make the 
shools function as real people’s 
schools.” He said: “Good educa- 
tion must concern itself not only 
with the school but with the com- 
munity in which its children will 
grow up to be citizens. The earlier 
period of progressive education was 
greatly concerned with the indi- 
vidual child, but the period we are 
entering demands a more intimate 
concern with all groups in the com- 
munity which largely determine 
whether the schools are or are not 
to function as people’s schools.” 
Baker defined the enemies of good 
education as “those you now hear 
crying mightily for discipline, facts 
and skills, the three R’s, the em- 
phasis on the learning of the past.” 
They are “sending up a smoke 
screen,” he said, “to prevent children 
from thinking about the inequities 
and inequalities of our civilization.” 
The Fellowship proposes to enlist 
the fighting interest of its parent, 
teacher, student and citizen mem- 
bers on an eight-point program: 
1. Give equal educational opportun- 
ity to every child regardless of race, 
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creed or economic background. 2. 
Give “higher education”—college, 
professional, or technical training— 
to every student capable of absorb- 
ing and using it. 3. Make Ameri- 
can schools so vital a part of our 
national life that they will attract 
and hold, as teachers, the most 
stimulating men and women of our 
time. 4. Establish a youth program 
for young people between 17 and 
23 to carry them over from school 
to active participation in the adult 
community. 5. Make full use of 
school equipment in out-of-school 
time for youth meetings, community 
activities, adult education. 6. Co- 
operate fully with all community 
agencies and social agencies work- 
ing toward a truly democratic so- 
ciety, but at the same time keep 
education free from domination by 
any special group or interest. 7. Con- 
tinue and expand educational re- 
search and _ experimentation. 8. 
Draw in community leaders toward 
making education a part of the 
community and the community a 
part of the school. 


In an effort to answer the questions 
of teachers and school administra- 
tors as to how they can best help 
prepare boys for military service 
before they are actually inducted, 
the War Department has issued a 
new bulletin, Essential Facts About 
Preinduction Training. The bulle- 
tin, which has been released to 28,- 
000 high schools and superintend- 
ents of city and county school sys- 
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tems, lists eight basic necessities for 
the 90,000 youths who become 18 
each month, and who are facing in- 
duction into the armed forces. These 
necessities are: physical fitness, basic 
mathematical and language skills; 
knowledge of and ability to apply 
scientific principles; occupational 
skills of various kinds; an apprecia- 
tion of the cause for which they will 
fight; acquaintance with Army life 
and training procedures; under- 
standing of the principles of health, 
sanitation and first aid; and knowl- 
edge and skill in rifle marksman- 
ship, map reading, and military 
drill. For boys preparing to enter 
the Army Specialized Training Re- 
serve Program, the War Depart- 
ment bulletin recommends physical 
fitness and competence in_ basic 
communication skills (English); 
mathematical skills (algebra);  sci- 
ence (physics and chemistry); orien- 
tation (history and geography); and 
mechanical and technical skills. For 
prospective members of the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps, the bulletin sug- 
gests preinduction training for the 
following occupational categories: 
technical and professional personnel, 
especially medical and dental work; 
photography; administrative and of- 
fice work, especially typing and 
stenography; motor vehicle driving; 
cooking and baking; and radio op- 
eration. The bulletin describes 
what various schools are already do- 
ing to meet the needs of potential 
inductees, and cites references where 
more detailed information may be 
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obtained. Copies of the bulletin 
may be obtained from the Pre-In- 
duction Training Officer in the var- 
ious Service Command Headquar- 
ters. 


LecisLaTion has been introduced in 
Congress which would appropriate 
24 million dollars for the extension 
of vocational education through the 
establishment of area vocational 
schools designed to serve rural 
youth. The same bill (S. 1946), 
known as the George-Dondero Act, 
would appropriate an additional 97 
million dollars for the extension of 
present vocational education pro 
grams with half a million dollars 


for the extension of industrial arts’ 


education. The bill has been re 
ferred to committee in both houses, 
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n Gertrude E. Forrester. Methods of 

- | Vocational Guidance. Devoted to spe- 
- ‘ 1 | 

t- }cific methods of helping youth plan 


f- [their vocational lives. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1944. 455 pp. $3.00. 
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he Christopher Publishing House, 1944. 
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of }N. Y.; Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
ro. | 1944. 41 issues, $2.00. 
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es, pprovement of High School Education 
bin Virginia. Richmond, Va.; Virginia 
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in- 169 pp. 
ld, | Burton W. Marsh. Driver Education 
and Training Manual. A revision of 
al fthe 1940 manual. Washington, D. C.: 
or- fltafic Engineering & Safety Depart 
ment, American Automobile Associa 
tion, 135 pp. 
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So annotated listing. Randolph, Wis.: 
Educators Progress Service. 192 pp. 
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a Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert 
Page. Evaluation in Teacher Educa- 

* gion. Prepared for the Commission on 

a Meacher Education. Washington, D. 


C: American Council on Education, 
1944. 368 pp. $3.00. 
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The author supports the thesis that the 
ability to produce music is 
New York: George 
Stewart, Pub., 1944. 62 pp. $1.50. 
Joseph C. Brown. Easy Arithmet- 
ical Short Cuts; Easy Tricks 
Numbers. Many short cuts in compu- 
Pelham, N. Y.: The author. 
25¢ each (20c each in lots of 20). 
Schools and 
Colleges. Report of the Committee on 
American History in Schools and Col- 
New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. 144 pp. $1.25. 
Winifred Hathaway. Education and 
Health of the Partially Seeing Child. 
An explanation of the principles un- 


native to 
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tation. 


American History in 


leges. 


derlying educational procedures and 


health services for partially seeing 
children. Sponsored by the National 
Society for Prevention of Blindness. 


New York: Columbia 
Press, 1943, 207 pp. $2.50. 

Harry J. Baker. Introduction to Ex- 
Children. A textbook for 
those dealing with atypical children. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. 
489 pp. $3.50. 
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The Commission on American Citi- 
zenship of the Catholic University of 
America. Better Men for Better Times. 
A statement of the purposes and ideals 
of the Commission in preparing its se- 
ries of readers for use in elementary 
Catholic schools. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University of America, 1943. 
125 pp. 

Carter V. Good and Gordon Hen- 
drickson (editors). Abstracts of Grad- 
uate Theses in Education. (Vol. TV) 
Teachers College, University of Cin- 
cinnati. Cincinnati: The Mountel 
Press Co., 1944. 236 pp. 
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yy HE topic of the twenty-fourth 


annual observance of American Edu 
Week, November 5 to lI, 1s 


issues 


cation 
born out of the challenging 
thrown upon us by the war. 
How shall we direct the peace? 
How can we achieve full employment? 
How can we promote tolerance? How 
can we conserve and improve our 
human 


quaint our people with knowledge 


resources? How can we ac 


concerning domestic and international 
politics and economics to give direc- 
tion to leadership of our Nation? These 
issues and many others gauge the 
tasks that confront the school system 
of the United States in these epochal 
times. 

We spare no expense to get people 
ready to win a war because we know 
that only a trained people can win. We 
can not do less to help the young people 
in our schools and the citizens desir- 


ing continuing education win the bs 


tles of the peace to come. 
(American Education Week will ps 





vide opportunity for interpreting t 
role of education in the postwar yea 
It will provide opportunity, also, 
evaluating the contribution of t 
schools to the war effort. | 
The National Education Associati 
has arranged for this national obst 
ance in the local communities—hel 
in the way of posters, stickers, lee 
lets, radio scripts, advertising 
movie trailers, plays, and many otf 
materials. It urges laymen and tea 
ers, civic groups and churches, wometl 
clubs, American Legion Posts, parti 
teacher associations, and other grow 
to join in offering programs to # 
public. “Helps” may be obtained 4 
writing to National Education Asf 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street Ni 


Washington 6, D.C. 
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